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FOREWORD 


The first History of the National Union of Women Teachers was written 
in 1928 by Miss E. F. Phipps, and it gave a graphic account of the events that 
led to the formation of the Federation (which became the Union) the development 
of policy and the consolidation of the funds. Thirty years later there was a demand 
for the work to be brought up to date and a small sub-committee was set up to 
undertake this. Two members, Miss H. D. Dedman (London) and Miss M. A. Wey 
(Leyton) drafted different sections and I am greatly indebted to them for their 
researches into the history. For several reasons the work could not be completed 
at the time. Then, when it was decided that, with the establishment of equal pay, 
the Union should close, a number of requests were made for a comprehensive 
History of the Union. 


It would be impossible to do this without writing a detailed history of 
education and of the woman’s movement in this century, but I have tried to 
give a general account of the formation of the Union and its work, and some 
indication of the reasons why certain policies were adopted, in the hope that this 
will remind members of the stirring events in which they took part and may also 
serve in some measure as a guide for future action. 


No doubt many members will be disappointed that particular events and 
individuals known to them have not been described. I can only ask them to 
remember that, in a Union in which most members were active workers and in 
which most days were packed with incident, much has kad to be left out. 
There is, however, one person who will be in the minds of every member whenever 
the Union is mentioned. Described by Miss Phipps in her ‘History of the 
N.U.W.T.’ as “the greatest asset the Union has ever possessed” and “the one 
outstanding personality whose self-sacrifice, courage and ability made the Union 
possible”, Miss Ethel E. Froud not only had all these qualities but, above all, she 
was able to inspire other women with a belief in themselves and to have the 
courage to fight for what they knew was good and just. To her, more than to 
any other woman the successful conclusion of the long struggle for equal pav 
for men and women teachers is due though unhappily she did not live to see the 
victory for she died in May, 1941 shortly after her retirement. 


A. M. PIEROTTI 


October, 1963 
4, Kew Gardens Road, 
Kew Gardens, Surrey 
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CHAPTER I 


GENESIS 
/ 


The story of the National Union of Women Teachers is the story of women 
who, in the words of their first General Secretary, had nothing—no money, no 
office, no experience, nothing but a cause. 

Curiously enough, the immediate’ situation which led a few women and 
men to combine for a particular purpose within the National Union of Teachers 
was not the prime object of the resultant women’s union when it was actually 
formed, though the sponsors were the same.- 

Unfortunately, the early records are sparse for there is little doubt that when 
the work started, the people concerned had no thought that they were, in fact, 
founding a movement that would last for over fifty years. Some account of those 
early days is given in “The History of the National Union of Women Teachers” 
written in 1928 by Miss E. F. Phipps, one of the Union’s most distinguished 
members, and she then had access to the personal documents of Miss L. E. Lane, 
who was at one time the headmistress of a London elementary school, and of 
Mr. Joseph B. Tate, an assistant master in Birmingham, who together can claim 
to be the founders. 

Miss Phipps relates how, towards the end of the last century, Miss Lane was 
an enthusiastic member of the National Union of Teachers, which catered for 
men and women teachers in the elementary education service. She was particularly 
interested in its charitable funds and gave much time and effort to raising money 
for these. Then, in about 1899, she learned that, under the rules of its Benevolent 
and Orphan Fund, the maximum grant payable to a woman was £25, but a man 
could receive £30, though the annual subscription was the same for men and 
women. ; 

After several years of hard work Miss Lane was successful in 1903 in 
securing an alteration of rules so that women teachers became eligible to receive 
benefits at the same rates as those paid to men. 

This might have been thought to end the matter, but at the Portsmouth 
Conference of the N.U.T. held in the following year, Mr. Jos. B. Tate, approached 
Miss Lane and explained that he had been so impressed by her arguments in 
support of equal grants that he had come to the conclusion that there should also 
be equal pay for men and women teachers. The account continues:— 


“Mr. Tate had therefore sent a Motion for Conference on Equal Pay 
to his local Association; it passed, nem. con., but, at the next meeting, it 
proved to have been omitted from the Minutes. Mr. Tate’s inquiry why and 
his request for it to be inserted roused a storm. His insistence upon an 
answer brought the reply that the Secretary had thought it was only ‘a 
clever bit of bunkum to get women to join the Association’. 

“Mr. Tate wrote a letter to the ‘Schoolmaster’ asked for support for his 
Motion; this aroused much opposition and derision and considerably en- 
livened the paper. But Mr. Tate’s letter—an appeal to those in favour of 
forming an Equal Pay League—brought numbers of replies, including one 
from Mr. Blackburn, then Chairman of the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee of the N.U.T., and one from Mr. Baldwin, on the Central 
Council of the B. & O. Funds of the N.U.T. And so the League was formed, 
with Mr. Blackburn*, Mr. Baldwin, Miss Lane and Miss Hall as Vice- 


*Mr. Blackburn was, in fact, the President of the Equal Pay League for this year. 


Presidents, Mr. Tate as Secretary and Mrs. Chester as Treasurer.” 


A modest little Report of this League for 1904 records that, although the 
equal pay motion put at the Portsmouth Conference was unsuccessful “the minority 
voting for the principle of Equal Pay was considerable, and an important step 
forward was made by our President, Mr. F. C. Blackburn, in securing the adoption 
by the N.U.T. Executive of the resolution that:— 


“Class Mistresses working in Mixed, or Boys’ departments should receive 
the same rate of salary as Class Masters in the same department.” 


Fortunately, the young Equal Pay League speedily realised the danger in 
such a limited policy and, after one or two initial attempts to secure support for 
it at other conferences, seems to have concentrated work on its main object of 
getting the adoption by the National Union of Teachers of a scale of salaries 
embodying the principle of equal pay for men and women teachers. 

Of the 73 members listed in the 1904 Report, five were men but there may 
have been others among the unnamed given as “Four members per Miss 
Newmarch” and “Nineteen members per Miss Billington”. 

The women include Miss Lane herself, Miss A. M. Jackson (Manchester), 
Miss E. S. Potts (London) and Miss S. Dix (Coventry), who each became 
President of the Women’s Federation (or Union) in later years, and Miss T. 
Billington (Mrs. Billington Greig), who was the Hon. Secretary of the vigorous 
Manchester Branch of the Equal Pay League from its formation on 27th April, 
1904, until she left the district early in 1905. 

There were three men and two women in the first list of Officers of the 
Equal Pay League and of these, one (Mr. F. C. Blackburn) was the Chairman of 
the N.U.T. Finance and General Purposes Committee and another (Mr. J. Baldwin) 
was a member of the Central Council of the Benevolent and Orphan Fund. 
The third, Mr. Jos. B. Tate, continued as Hon. Secretary until March, 1913. 

Very shortly after its formation, the Equal Pay League added “and National 
Federation of Women Teachers” to its title. At this stage, however, there was 
no question of the Federation being a separate association offering members 
the full services of a Union as an alternative to membership of the N.U.T. 
In addition to supporting equal pay for men and women teachers it claimed that 
there should be “equal government grants per head to Girls’ and Infants’ 
Schools”, greater representation of women teachers at teachers’ conferences and 
more women on the Executive of the N.U.T., but it was not wholly an 
“equalitarian” body for it also advocated that “the retiring age for women 
teachers should be considerably lowered, and the allowance very much increased”. 

But these women, though inexperienced, were living in the days of 
expansion of women’s work and interests; and it was not long before they 
understood the danger of seeking privileges for women workers, so that by 
1911 the words “for women” were dropped and the Object “B” read “To secure 
improved terms of Superannuation”. 


In these early days, another Object was ‘“‘To bring all women teachers into 
the N.U.T. and secure more women on the N.U.T. Executive’; and it was not 
until 1918, after a stormy debate at the Federation’s Harrogate Conference, that 
this Object “E” was finally deleted, members having learned by experience that it 
was a waste of time and effort to try to work for equality between men and 
women through an organisation in which the machinery was controlled by men. 

It may be argued that it was the fault of the women themselves who should 
have taken their full share in the work of the mixed Union but women were 
only beginning to take their place as workers and citizens. The movement for 
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the higher education of women was still developing; marriage was regarded as 
the aim and purpose of every woman and she was only expected to work for her 
living if she failed to find a husband or married one who could not, or would 
not, support her. The possibility of women meeting men on their own ground in 
the professions, in associations, or clubs, or in the serious business of their lives 
was still almost chimerical and the leaders of the women’s Federation perceived 
that women had to learn to stand on their |own feet, to control their own 
association, make their own representations to the Government and to the public, 
in short, to know what they wanted and how to get it through their own efforts. 
They did not want to waste time in fighting the opposition by subterfuge from 
within their own profession but they proposed to carry the fight into the open 
with the Government and local education authorities, where ultimately the 
outcome would be decided. 

Some of the incidents that led to the realisation of the need for a full, 
separate Union for women teachers are related in the History of the N.U.W.T. 
For example, Miss Phipps quctes from Miss Lane’s account of the proceedings 
at a meeting of the London Teachers’ Association in 1907, when Miss Nancy 
Lightman moved a motion on equal pay: 


“It was a very crowded meeting. The women attended in great numbers, 
and I think the conduct of the men was a real eye-opener to those present, 
and did more to strengthen the N.F.W.T. than anything else had done, for 
they realised something of the nature of the men’s opposition. 


“Miss Lightman was howled down, and for some time neither she nor I, 
who attempted to second from the body of the Hall, could be heard. Whistles 
were blown, feet stamped, comic songs were sung by organised opposition, 
and finally the meeting had to be adjourned, and broke up in disorder. This 
conduct was repeated at subsequent meetings, at one of which Mr. Mark 
Wilks (who in later years suffered a term of imprisonment for a technical 
breach of the law owing to his support of women’s freedom), attempting to 
speak in favour of the Motion, was attacked and pulled off the platform.” 


An equally culpable type of opposition was described by Miss Phipps, 
as follows:— 


“At a certain local N.U.T. meeting the business included the selection of 
Motions for Conference. The Agenda was arranged to allow a fixed time 
for each Motion, but the Chairman, in contravention of the rules, allowed 
the discussion on the Motion which preceded that on Equal Pay to extend 
into the time set apart for the Equal Pay discussion. Thus the debate on 
Equal Pay, having begun late, was not finished by the time when the 
next Motion was due to begin, but the Chairman refused either to allow 
a vote to be taken on it, or to extend the time so as to give the Equal Pay 
discussion the correct amount of time. Thus the whole of the year’s constitu- 
tional work for equal pay in that district was wasted, through the uncon- 
stitutional act of the Chairman. 

“In another area the Equal Pay Motion was passed several times at local 
meetings as a Conference Motion, but never sent up.” 


Faced with such tactics it is little wonder that women began to think that their 
only hope of success was in working through an organisation of their own. 

At the outset, the National Federation of Women Teachers held an annual 
meeting at the time of the N.U.T. Annual Conference, so that the women 
delegates to that Conference could consider the resolutions on the agenda which 
were of special importance to them. These meetings were not limited to 
Federation members: for example, the Minutes of the one held at Oxford in 1907 
concluded with the statement that the President, Miss L. E. Lane, “gave a short 


address on the claims of the Federation of Women Teachers, and a considerabie 
number of those present joined”. 

By 1909, however, the Federation was taking its more permanent form, and 
Committee meetings were being held from time to time. It is a curious 
commentary on the confusion of aim that must have existed in the infancy of 
the Federation, which it will be recalled started life as the “Equal Pay League” 
and still had a man secretary, that the Minutes of a Committee Meeting held on 
6th June, 1909, contain a statement that “The Secretary explained why Equal Pay 
had been omitted as an object of the Fed.” The Chairman, however, Miss E. L. 
Overmark, “was of opinion that we must follow out our high ideals, and not 
merely expediency’. The majority of the Committee agreed with her and so the 
“Object” was restored to its proper place, and we are left to conjecture why it 
‘was ever removed! Also at this meeting, it was decided to take a plebiscite on 
the desirability of the employment of married women and apparently the result 
was satisfactory, though this is not reported, as the right of married women teachers 
to be employed took its place among the objects of the Federation. 


On 26th March, 1910, the Federation held its first Annual Conference. It took 
place in Plymouth, with the President, Miss E. Mardon, in the Chair, and a 
Public Session opened by the Mayoress. Even at this early date, it is recorded 
that “Miss Phipps read a paper on differentiation in treatment of girls and boys 
and of women and men teachers and inspectors’—a matter that was to engage 
her mind throughout many years of leadership of the Union. 

During the next two or three years, the few records available indicate that 
the Committee meetings of the Federation were mostly concerned with the 
question of optional retirement before the age of 65 years and with securing 
support for women (and selected men) candidates for the N.U.T. Executive 
and Vice-Presidency. There are some references to requests for legal advice, and 
in April, 1912, it was decided to send a resolution on combined departments 
to education authorities in case of difficulty. The women still seemed to have some 
faith in the power of the mixed Union for, from time to time, it was decided 
to send resolutions on policy to Sir James Yoxall, then General Secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers. 

By now, Mr. Tate was the sole remaining male member of the Federation 
and he suggested that a woman should take his place as Hon. Secretary. In 1911 
he gave definite notice that he proposed to give up the work in a year’s time 
but, as events turned out, he did, in fact, continue to hold office until the Easter, 
1913, Conference, when Miss Ethel E. Froud, a young West Ham member, agreed 
to undertake it. ; 

Thus, for some ten years, Mr. Tate had given his time and thought and 
energy in helping women teachers to find the way to work out their own salvation; 
and in doing this he made a considerable and valuable contribution not only to 
the women’s cause, but to the whole struggle for recognition of the human 
rights of every individual. He was indeed one of the gallant band of unnamed 
and often unremembered men and women who, in pursuing an ideal within a 
limited sphere, have builded better than they knew. 


CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT UNDER A WOMAN SECRETARY 


The emergence of the National Federation of Women Teachers took place 
when the struggle for votes for women was entering its militant phase and it is 
understandable that the women teachers who were seeking equality of pay and 
opportunity in their own profession, were among those women who passionately 
desired to secure enfranchisement. The vote was the political weapon by which 
they thought to gain not only equality between men and women teachers but 
also better conditions in the schools and greater opportunities for girls. 

It seemed reasonable to these women that, at a time when all kinds of 
organisations and institutions were passing resolutions expressing sympathy with 
them in the fight for the vote, such a resolution should be adopted at the Annual 
Conference of their Union with its preponderance of women members, especially 
as one of its objects was “to secure the effective representation of educational 
interests in Parliament”. 

Women teachers soon learned how mistaken they were, for the very mild 
resolutions for which they sought support in the local associations of the N.U.T.— 
merely registering sympathy with those teachers who were debarred from voting 
on account of their sex—raised almost hysterical opposition. Finally, however, 
the motion appeared on the agenda for the Aberystwyth Conference of the 
N.U.T. in 1911. Miss Phipps’ reports that 


“Under the Presidency of Miss Cleghorn, Mr. Allen Croft (Executive) 
tried to move urgency for the Suffrage Motion to be put. Then broke out the 
wildest scenes of disorder—worse even than had occurred in the L.T.A. 
when Miss Lightman attempted to move the equal pay Motion. 

“Hundreds of men, massed at the back of the hall, prevented Mr. Croft 
from obtaining a hearing. They stamped, howled, hurled insults at the 
speaker and at suffragists, and utterly refused to allow Mr. Croft’s speech to 
proceed. This continued without intermission for thirty minutes, at the end 
of which time Mr. Croft had to resume his seat. The Motion was lost by 
40,653 votes to 12,276. During the whole time the women suffragists had 
sat, calm and dignified, in the seats at the front of the hall; they were 
subsequently congratulated by Miss Cleghorn on their restraint.” 


Further attempts were made in 1912 and 1913 to secure endorsement of a 
Motion on women’s suffrage, and again at Lowestoft in 1914. By then, even the 
sight of a woman rising to her feet in Conference was sufficient to create 
panic among the men, and the story is related that, when one woman (Miss A. S. 
Byett of Birmingham) enquired if she might ask a question, hundreds of delegates 
shouted to her to sit down. She persisted, and when order was restored, she 
quietly asked whether there was any objection to having a window open for 
ventilation. 

It is not related whether the delegates had the grace to be ashamed of their 
outburst but the story gives some idea of the prejudice and unreasoning opposition 
that women had to face if they tried to take even a simple part in the working 
of their own organisation. 

In the intervening period, a Women Teachers’ Franchise Union had been 


1 History cof the N.U.W.T.—E. F. Phipps, 1928. 


formed and, although this operated mainly in London, the Third Annual Report 
(June, 1915) includes the name of Miss E. E. Froud as a member of the 
Committee. She was also a member of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
(the militant suffrage movement) and she helped to form a women teachers’ 
group within the West Ham association of the N.U.T. in 1912. It is, therefore, 
safe to assume that, although she had not served on the Executive Committee 
of the National Federation of Women Teachers until she attended the meeting 
on the 22nd February, 1913, as “Secretary-Elect by invitation”, she was already 
well versed in the type of propaganda work required and had experience of the 
bitter opposition that was shown to women who were determined to establish their 
right to equal franchise, equal pay and equal opportunities. 

It would be hard to say now whether it was the appointment of a woman 
secretary that gave an impetus to the movement, or whether its development was 
inevitable in any case. It is, however, fair to state that, although there is no 
record of any Executive meeting of the Federation between April, 1912, and 
February, 1913, in the subsequent year, when Miss Froud had taken office, 
meetings were held in March, June, September and November, 1913 and March, 
1914, and the general organisation began to take the form that was to become 
familiar to members in the later stages of the work. 

At first the preoccupation with the question of superannuation continued. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, bad been asked to receive 
a deputation to advocate earlier optional retirement and an adequate pension 
for teachers, but with safeguards for those who did not wish to retire before 
the age of 65 years. He did not receive it, but two members of the Federation, 
Miss E. F. Phipps and Miss Randall, had an interview with the Departmental 
Committee on Teachers’ Pensions, which probably served as useful a purpose. 

In June, a Press Committee was formed, plans were made for better 
co-ordination of local work, and it was decided to try to bring the London 
women teachers into closer touch with the Federation by offering affiliation to 
the L.C.C. Mistresses Union. In the following year (1914) the Federation 
published its first substantial pamphlet on “Sex Differentiaticn in Salary”. This 
was written by Miss Helena Normanton, one of the first English women 
barristers. 


The general work of the Federation was now growing fast. Hitherto, the one 
officer had acted as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, but in 1914, Miss A. Jones, who, 
like Miss Froud, was a West Ham teacher, became Hon. Treasurer. Even this 
division of duties did not give sufficient help, and in December, 1914, Miss Froud 
having reported that the number of branches of the Federation had grown from 
23 in 1912 to 58 in 1914, and that clerical work had increased proportionally, it 
was decided to appoint Miss I. Poulter as Hon. Assistant Secretary. 

In 1914, also, the Secretary was instructed to make enquiries on the possibility 
of obtaining legal aid “so that Branch Associations may be more advantageously 
directed in cases which may arise for protecting their rights as members of other 
teachers’ associations”. At the following meeting, Miss Froud reported that she 
had had an interview with Mr. Lamartine Yates who, with his wife was associated 
with the woman suffrage movement and he had promised to advise the Federation 
on interpretation of rules, “or upon any other matter where such advice would 
be to the benefit of the Federation’. 

This was the beginning of a long association* which only ended with Mr. 
Yates’ death, and was continued with his partner, Mr. G. N. Lacey, and sub- 





*There was a further association with the Union as Mrs. Lamartine Yates was sponsored by the 
London Unit for election to the London County Council, and served as their representative 
until 1922, when she was unable to accept nomination again. 
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sequently with his son, Mr. K. K. Lacey, so that, throughout the Union’s life, 
members have had the advantage of sound legal advice on a variety of subjects 
from the one firm of solicitors. This continuity of interest has been invaluable to 
members who have often written and spoken most appreciatively of the help that 
has been given to them. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 accelerated the demand for women workers 
and it was not long before the Federation expréssed its views on the inadequate 
payments made to women and urged that there should be equal pay for war 
workers. Social questions had also to be faced and a protest was made “against 
the supervision of soldiers’ and sailors’ wives by the police as an interference 
unwarranted by the small number of proven cases of irregularity.” 

Then, in June, 1915, the Central Council took a serious step. The Honorary 
Treasurer having announced that there was a balance of £46 17s. 54d. in hand, the 
Honorary Secretary was asked if she could “make it convenient to move into a new 
flat with an extra room for use as the office of the Federation.” Thus, for the 
first time, the Federation had a room of its cwn; and in less than a year the 
Annual Conference passed a resolution that the time had come to employ a paid 
organiser and Secretary and to launch a Guarantee Fund for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, at this stage, Miss Froud and Miss Poulter had both been ill for 
some months. The work had been carried on by the Hon. Treasurer, with the 
help of other Council members but, as it seemed unlikely that either the Hon. 
Secretary or the Assistant Secretary would be able to resume in the near future, 
they both submitted their resignations. These were received with great regret and 
the Council was faced with the necessity of filling the offices. The need for paid 
workers was clear but it would take time to arrange for them and when the 
Vice-President, Miss A. S. Byett (Birmingham), volunteered to act as Hon. 
Secretary until Easter, 1917, the offer was gratefully accepted. 

It was not easy for a teacher in Birmingham to deal with the work of a 
growing national organisation based in London and it says much for the 
capabilities and devotion of Miss Byett that she maintained the Federation in all 
its vigour throughout the crucial months in which the teaching profession’s 
demand for teachers’ salaries to be settled on a national basis, instead of locally 
as hitherto, reached its climax. 

The N.U.T. put forward a scale of salaries and asked that this should be 
made compulsory but it did not include equal pay for men and women. 
Immediately, Miss Byett called an emergency meeting of the Officers, sent a long 
letter to the Board of Education, admirably arguing ihe case for equal pay, and 
asking that a deputation be received so that the points could be amplified. The 
deputation was received by the President of the Board, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, and consisted of Miss E. F. Phipps, B.A. (President), Miss A. Dawson, 
Miss E. E. Froud, Miss E. McKenzie and Miss A. S. Byett (General Secretary). 

_ As is customary with deputations, the President was non-committal in his 
reply but those women who can still remember the speakers will not be surprised 
to hear that Mr. Fisher stated that he had been left in no doubt as to what they 
wanted! 

The gloves were not yet off in the conflict between men and women teachers 
on salaries for we are told that Miss Byett “felt it only fair and just to warn Sir 
James Yoxall (the N.U.T. Secretary) upon the action taken by the Federation, and 
intimated that the N.U.T. scale of salaries would meet with the Federation’s 
determined opposition’. One cannot help thinking how different the course of 
events might have been and how much time and energy might have been saved 
if, from the outset, the National Union of Teachers had insisted that there should 
be equal pay for teachers of the same professional status, regardless of their sex. 

By March, 1917, the Central Council had made up its mind that the person 
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wanted for the General Secretaryship of the Federation was Miss Froud. Miss 
Byett offered to continue for a few more months if Miss Froud would undertake 
the work in the autumn: Central Council members guaranteed saiury for the first 
year and, with a slender margin of ten pounds, Miss Froud took the momentous 
step of giving up her pensionable and secure post as a teacher in order to devote 
full time to the work of the Federation. An office was rented at the Memorial Hall 
—at first one room, and then a suite of four rooms—the furnishing and office 
equipment being provided by generous contributions from branches and 
individual members. 


The women who had started their movement with nothing but a cause had 
achieved an established association with a full-time official and recognised 
headquarters. 


even PLACES FLED 
b gy HEAP LOW? 





Poster-parading for Equal Pay, Buxton 1916 


CHAPTER Il 


THE FEDERATION BRANCHES OUT 


Early in 1917, the Birmingham Branch asked the Central Council to enquire 
into the possibility of providing a ‘Legal Defence Fund’ for members of the 
Federation and, if possible, to submit a scheme to the next Conference. 

The subscription te the Federation was then the nominal one of 2s. for branch 
members and 2s. 6d. for unattached members; and, if legal aid was to be provided, 
clearly these rates would have to be increased. Many members were unwilling to 
agree to this, for they still belonged to the N.U.T. and were entitled to apply 
there for help when required. Others, however, were impatient to look to the 
Federation for all the services they had the right to expect from a Union and, 
when the Central Council decided at its June meeting that the branches should 
be asked to consider the formation of a Federation Legal Defence Fund, member- 
ship of which would be optional, the Willesden Branch had forestalled them by 
calling a meeting in the previous month and setting up a provisional committee 
for a “Mutual Aid Fund for Legal Defence”. This met for some months under 
the Chairmanship of Miss L. H. Wadeson with Miss Bennett as Hon. Secretary. 
Originally, membership was open to all certificated women teachers and the 
subscription was 10s. a year, but this was quite soon reduced to Ss. 

By the time of the Harrogate Conference (May, 1918) the desire that the 
Federation should offer legal aid to members was so widespread that it was 
decided to incorporate this small society in the Federation but membership was 
still on a voluntary basis. The Chairman of the newly-named Legal Aid Fund 
was Miss E. McKenzie (Willesden) and the Hon. Secretary, Miss L. Cutten 
(London) who conducted the work most brilliantly until her death in January, 
1920. 

The work was different from that envisaged in 1914 but Mr. Lamartine Yates 
extended his offer and became the first official legal adviser of the Federation, 
giving much valuable help at every stage. 


This was not the only development in 1917. A situation had arisen which 
was curiously reminiscent of the one which led to the formation of the Equal 
Pay League in 1904. 

A War Aid Fund had been set up in the N.U.T. and was subscribed to by 
men and women members. In fact, as there were many more women teachers 
than men, women contributed a large proportion of the funds. They then dis- 
covered that, under the terms of the Trust Deed, only men teachers serving in 
the defence of the realm and women teachers serving as nurses, and their 
dependants, could be helped from the Fund. Consequently, the widow of a soldier 
member of the N.U.T. could be aided, but not a teacher-widow who had herself 
subscribed to the Fund, unless her husband had been a teacher before entering 
the fighting Services. 

In “The History of the N.U.W.T.” Miss Phipps quotes from a letter from 
Miss H. Grinter (Central Council) which appeared in “The Schoolmistress” on 
1Sth November, 1917, describing two cases. Mrs. A., widow of a teacher, with 
one child, would receive 15s. a week Army pension, and was allowed £1 a week 
for herself and 5s. for the child, to be increased to 7s. 6d. when the child was 
12 years of age. Mrs. B., a former teacher, returned to werk when her husband 
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joined the Army, left in February, 1916, and gave birth to twins in July, 1916— 
the month in which her husband died—but was declared to be ineligible for help 
from the War Aid Fund (although she was given a grant of £5 from the 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund). Miss Grinter wrote: 


“. . . three representatives of the Federation met three representatives 
of the War Aid Committee at Hamilton House by invitation of the Execu- 
tive of the N.U.T. Our representatives expected to be informed of some 
scheme whereby the War Aid Fund Committee would be prepared to 
administer the fund more in accordance with the wishes of women teachers 
and also of many men. They reported, however, that the interview was 
most unsatisfactory and that the guarantees asked for were not forth- 
coming. A recent circular invites teachers, and it must be remembered 
that the majority of teachers are women, to renew and increase subscriptions 
to the War Aid Fund under the old conditions. Thus it is the definite 
intention of the War Aid Fund Committee to ignore the claims of women 
teachers that women teachers and their dependants who are in need 
through the war should at least have the right to have their case considered. 
This is not possible under the present Trust Deed.” 


This was an intolerable situation and a mass meeting of women teachers held in 
the Memorial Hall on 20th October, 1917, passed a resolution “That in the event 
of women teachers still being excluded from equal benefits with men teachers in 
the N.U.T. War Aid Fund on December Ist of this year, the Council of the 
N.F.W.T. be asked to consider the advisability of establishing a Mutual Aid 
Fund for women teachers and their dependants”’. 

Prompt action was taken and the Mutual Aid Fund was opened in January, 
1918, with the two objects of providing financial assistance for women teachers 
and their dependants, and of assisting members “to obtain grants to which they 
may be entitled from other Societies”. A Board of Management was appointed, of 
which Miss M. Widdicombe (West Ham) was Chairman, Miss H. Croxson 
(London) Hon. Secretary and Miss E. S. Butcher (Leyton) Hon. Treasurer. The 
aim was to give help speedily and generously, when and where it was needed by 
members. Consequently, the rules and the administration were kept as simple as 
possible. Necessary investigations were usually undertaken by members of the 
Board, and often revealed pitiful conditions of poverty and of heavy family 
responsibilities borne by women. It should also be recorded that applications 
for help frequently originated, not from the beneficiary herself, but from col- 
leagues who suspected that help was needed. 

Not only was it possible to make grants or loans, but in some cases a regular 
weekly allowance was given when sick pay was exhausted or additional help was 
needed during a protracted convalescence. Arrangements were made with a 
London hospital for the reservation of accommodation for M.A.F. members and 
a panel of specialists agreed to see members on special terms—this, before the 
days of a National Health Service was a great boon to underpaid women teachers 
who frequently expressed their warm appreciation of the generosity as well as 
the skill of the doctors on the M.A.F. lists. 


In April, 1918, a further step forward in the growth of the Federation was 
taken when Miss A. Jones, who had been the Hon. Treasurer since 1914, agreed 
to leave school and, as Financial Secretary, become the second full-time official. 
The growth in membership and in the number of branches fully justified the 
appointment but, even so, it was a serious step for Miss Jones to take and, women 
teachers have reason to be very grateful to colleagues who were willing to give up 
their careers in order to devote themselves to the Union’s work. 

By now, a limited Parliamentary franchise had been extended to women over 
30 years of age and, although completely equal franchise had still to be secured, 
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the primary work of the Women Teachers’ Franchise Union had been accom- 
plished. As most of the members were London teachers, it was decided that the 
Union and the London Branch of the Federation should amalgamate. The new 
body adopted the name of the London Unit and its membership speedily 
increased to weil over 7,000, a point of some significance to London in the 
salaries campaign which was to follow. 

Early in 1918 a mass meeting was held in! the Memorial Hall, London, to 
protest against the constitution of the Departmental Committee on Teachers’ 
Salaries, and against its recommendations on women teachers’ salaries. Similar 
meetings were held in Birmingham, Bristol and Leeds. In London, also, a petition 
signed by over 10,000 women was presented to the London County Council asking 
for reconsideration of the recommendations. The L.C.C. refused to receive a 
deputation from the London Unit, and an immense Public Demonstration was 
held in Trafalgar Square calling upon the L.C.C. to agree to arbitration on 
teachers’ salaries. 

Then it was found that arbitration “could only be enforced in connection 
with conditions arising out of the war and not in connection with permanent 
scales of salaries”. Nothing daunted, the leaders set to work again and on 
Thursday, 25th July, the L.C.C. met representatives from the teachers’ organisa- 
tions in a round-table conference, at which it was agreed that a “war wage” 
increase of 15s. a week for all teachers should be granted, back-dated to Ist April, 
1918, with an assurance that this would not prejudice the reconsideration of 
women teachers’ salaries within the next few months. 

Later in the year, two mass meetings were held in the Albert Hall to present 
the case for equal pay, and at one of them, supported by sixty-nine societies, a 
resolution was carried:— 


“That this meeting denounces the prevailing custom of paying a double 
standard of wage to men and women for the same type of work and calls 
upon the Government to give a lead to the country by establishing the 
principle of ‘equal pay for equal work’ in all branches of its service.” 


The Federation’s colours, green and gold, were used publicly for the first 
time,'and were much in evidence in the banners that decorated the great hall. 

There can be little doubt but that the new militant spirit among women 
teachers, born in the suffrage campaign, was proving effective. 


Women teachers were, however, compassionate as well as militant and Miss 
Phipps relates how, in February, 1918—“‘there appeared in certain educational 
papers a letter from Mr. Cobden Jones, a headmaster, appealing for help for old 
retired teachers who had either no pensions at all, or only a “Codal’’ pension of 
£20, £25, or £30 a year. These were people who, on becoming teachers, were 
promised by the Government a pension equal to two-thirds of their salary; this 
promise was broken, and the “Old Guard” as they were afterwards called, 
received instead only the pensions mentioned above. These were increased by £10 
in 1918, but all efforts to induce any Government to redeem the promise had 
been unavailing. 

“Another section even worse off than these, were the teachers who came 
after the Old Guard, but retired before the Pensions Act of 1898 came into force. 
These teachers had no pension at all. 

“Since the Government refused assistance, it only remained to appeal to 
fellow-teachers who were more fortunately placed, but even these had given no 
help, except as individuals here and there. Hence Mr. Cobden Jones’s appeal, 
which was made to the N.F.W.T. specifically, as well as to all teachers in 
general.” 
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Miss Phipps, President of the Federation, promptly responded by launching 
the “Old Guard Fund” which gave help to men and women, whether or not they 
had been members of any teachers’ association. She herself carried on the work 
of the Fund for two years, and then in 1920, handed it over to Miss E. V. Pringle 
(Birmingham) who continued it with humanity, humour and true friendliness until 
her own age made it too great a burden for her. 

Some idea of the shocking poverty that existed among these old teachers may 
be gained by two quotations from “The History of the N.U.W.T.” 


“T am 89 years of age; I have a Government pension of £25 per annum. 
You will, I think, see that this is a poor recompense for 45 years’ successful 
teaching.” 

“Tt drew tears of joy from my eyes to find that I had sympathetic friends 
so far away. I am 83 years of age, and have a pension of £25, after teaching 
till the age of 72. I am writing this in bed. (From an old man.)” 

It was characteristic of the vigour and clearsightedness of these women and 
of the confidence they had in each other that Miss Phipps responded to the 
appeal for help and then sought confirmation of her action at the following 
Central Council meeting; and as long as the need for the Fund existed, moneys 
were forthcoming from members of the Union. 


Miss Phipps was a woman of many parts and when, in November, 1918, 
women became eligible for election to the House of Commons, she agreed to 
stand as the Union’s candidate in the General Election which took place in the 
following month. The constituency selected was Chelsea where there would be a 
straight fight against a Conservative, Sir Samuel Hoare, who had been returned 
unopposed for some years. Although she stood as an independent, it was hoped 
that support would be given by Liberals in the area and this may well have been 
the case for, after a whirlwind campaign—concentrated canvassing by Federation 
members, daily open-air and indoor meetings, distribution of posters, handbills 
and all permitted forms of publicity—Miss Phipps secured the not inconsiderable 
total of 2,419 votes against her opponent’s 9,159. She had saved her deposit, and 
the Union had the proud record of having put forward a candidate who made a 
fine impression on the electorate im the first Parliamentary election open to 
women. 

Miss Phipps also had the distinction of having a woman Election Agent 
(Miss M. West) and the campaign was conducted by Miss L. Cutten. The whole 
cost of the election was met by voluntary contributions, £300 being given by 
London Unit from their Reserve Fund, raised by donations from members as a 
thank-offering for the war bonus. 

Parliamentary wert: was not restricted to this one channel, however, for a 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee had been formed which drew up a questionnaire 
that was issued to all candidates, seeking their views on equal pay, representation 
of women on committees, the appointment of supplementary teachers and other 
questions of current importance. 


One further step taken in 1918 was the decision to set up a sub-committee 
to consider a scheme for the formation of a Provident Society. Before the end 
of the year, very largely through the initiative of Miss Cutten, who conceived 
the scheme, the London Unit Provident Fund was inaugurated at a meeting in 
the Queen’s Hall on 21st November, 1918, under the Chairmanship of Miss 
Agnes Dawson. Membership was confined to London Unit members but, in view 
of the need for a National Fund, the rules were examined and approved by the 
Central Council, and the whole scheme was submitted to Mr. Yates for a legal 
opinion on it. This having been obtained it was decided that the Fund should 
become a national one under the name of the National Federation of Women 
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Teachers’ Provident Sick Fund. Miss L. Cutten remained Chairman of the 
Board of Management, with Mrs. E. Tidswell, Hon. Treasurer and Miss Hodgkin- 
son, Hon. Secretary. 

Thus, within the space of ten years, the National Federation of Women 
Teachers had grown from a small, specialised group within the mixed Union to a 
full Union for women teachers with its own legal department, provident society 
and benevolent fund, without losing any of the propagandist fervour that had led 
to its formation. There was one thing still missing. Throughout this period, the 
Federation had been greatly indebted to an independent journal, “The School- 
mistress,” for giving space, week by week, to the Secretary for the report of the 
Association’s activities. This had proved invaluable for reaching members and 
non-members but more space was needed than could possibly be expected from 
a commercial weekly journal and on 26th September, 1919, the Federation issued 
the first number of its own organ “The Woman Teacher” with Miss E. F. Phipps 
as Editor. 

The importance of this venture cannot be over-estimated and today we can 
only marvel at the physical and mental stamina of a woman who, week by week, 
brought out a journal dealing with current educational and professional matters, in 
addition to her daily work as headmistress of a large and thriving secondary 
school, for girls in Swansea. 








E. F. Phipps, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONSOLIDATION 


It is difficult to convey to those who had no part in it, the sense of urgency, of 
activity, and even of achievement that permeated the movement in its second 
decade. It was aligned with the general upsurge among women, which was due in 
part to the growth in education (particularly for girls and women) and in part to 
the demands made by the changing needs of society. There was among women an 
increasing awareness of their capabilities as individuals (as distinct from their 
functions as wives and mothers) sometimes ascribed to the demands made upon 
them during the 1914-1918 war but which was probably part of the inevitable 
pattern of development. 

In the National Federation of Women Teachers, there were members who 
could put to good use the experience gained in the woman suffrage movement 
in the sheer mechanics of publicity—the organisation of public meetings, demon- 
strations and processions; the important but often neglected art of placing one’s. 
supporters advantageously in a hostile meeting; where and how to hold poster- 
parades, organise petitions, canvass at elections, distribute handbills and engage 
the interest of people going into meetings—these and other activities required the 
intelligent co-operation of individual members and it was given whole-heartedly, 
generously and enthusiastically. There is no doubt that it was the opportunities for 
active participation in the work that consolidated membership and created the 
feeling of personal responsibility for the well-being of the Federation. 

The immense Albert Hall and Trafalgar Square Meetings of 1918, those 
against the Geddes cuts in the education service (1921), in support of equal pay 
(1920 and 1924 among others) were but a few of the public demonstrations by 
which, with banners flying, slogans (devised and hand-made by members) bands 
and even “community singing” before it had become a popular pastime, the 
people of London and other large towns, were made aware of the discontents of 
women teachers. These activities could never have been achieved so successfully 
without meticulous organisation, hard work, sacrifice, and the self-imposed 
discipline of the thousands of women teachers who took part. 

There was an example of this in May, 1918, in connection with the London 
Unit’s determined fight for improved salaries, to which reference has been made 
already. Undeterred by the London Teachers’ Association declaration that ‘not 
another penny, not another farthing could be wrung from the L.C.C.”, the London 
Unit had continued the fight. A letter had been circulated to members of the 
London County Council, pointing out that the proposed revision of salaries 
would give no immediate financial relief to the majority of women class teachers, 
and that the commencing salary for women teachers would be much less than 
the wage of women tram-conductors after six months’ service—the rate was to be 
£108 a year for the first three years—and the great majority of headmistresses 
would have a maximum salary “which is no more than that of an assistant master 
in the same school”. The women had, however, some friends on the L.C.C. and a 
whip was sent to all members of the London Unit—‘‘Will all those who consider 
the ‘amended’ scale of salaries unjust to women teachers (more especially the 
class mistresses) come to Spring Gardens on Tuesday afternoon next, May 14th, 
as soon after 3 p.m. as possible, to support, as silent witnesses, the amendments 
being proposed on their behalf.” 
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The response to this appeal was tremendous, and the sight of thousands of 
women teachers waiting silently outside the Education Office while the Council 
debated whether or not they should receive a few more shillings a week was 
both impressive and effective. The demonstration showed a remarkable degree of 
restraint and self-discipline (and organising ability): and the women were also 
resourceful and practical, for when it was made known that a war wage of 15s. 
weekly, back-dated to Ist April, was to be paid to all teachers but that the L.C.C. 
administrative staff showed “a natural hesitation before the gigantic task of 
calculating and issuing the bonus to such a huge body of .teachers in so short a 
time’”’—it was to be paid during the holiday—the London Unit offered to supply 
volunteer members of the Federation to attend the Council offices during the 
holidays and help with the clerical work. This, however, was found to be un- 
necessary and the task of issuing the back payments to all teachers was completed 
in good time. 

It is worth while recording this event as the figures give some idea of the 
rates of payment considered suitable for women teachers towards the end of the 
first world war and, bearing in mind the relationship to the rates payable to 
women tram-conductors, explain why women teachers felt so strongly that better 
terms could have been obtained for men and women alike by more militant union 
action by the representatives of the general body of teachers. 

The leader and chief negotiator on behalf of the London Unit was Miss 
Agnes Dawson who, only a few years later, was herself elected to the London 
County Council and became its Deputy Chairman in 1932. Much of the success 
of this particular incident must be ascribed to her. 





Agnes Dawson, J.P., L.C.C. 


Though adrvit and skilful in getting publicity for their cause, women 
teachers were far less experienced in administration and negotiation, but they 
never lacked courage or forthrightness in making their case to the Government, 
Members of Parliament or of Local Education Committees, or to the Civil 
Servants who were so often the channel through which their representations had 
to be made. 


The launching of ““The Woman Teacher” in September, 1919, was timely, for 
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the formation of a Standing Joint Committee on Teachers’ Salaries was in progres3, 
and Federation members could be informed, fully and speedily, about what was 
taking place. 

This Committee was set up at the instigation of the President of the Board 
of Education, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Consequently, when the National 
Federation of Women Teachers was not invited to send representatives to the 
preliminary meeting, a telegram was sent to him requesting “that at least two 
members of this Federation be invited to attend the meeting in order that the 
interests of women teachers may be safeguarded there. . . .” The Presideni 
telegraphed in reply “Conference is between National Union of Teachers and 
Local Education Authorities, regret arrangements cannot be altered.” 

To this, the General Secretary telegraphed regret, and « warning that “any 
salary schemes differentiating between men and women on account of sex will be 
totally unacceptable to women teachers”, and followed it by a lengthy letter 
setting out the reasons why women should be represented through their own 
organisation on this negotiating Committee. It was not until a further telegram 
was sent to the President requesting an answer that one was received, and that 
merely reiterated that it was not proposed, at that stage, to modify the existing 
arrangements, and added that “Mr. Fisher is fully alive to the interests of the 
women teachers, and your Association need be under no apprehension that their 
interests will be prejudiced’—an assurance that was not justified by the outcome 
of the deliberations. 

Concurrently with this correspondence, letters were sent to the Association 
of Municipal Corporations and the Association of Education Committees, re- 
gretting the non-representation of the Federation. The Secretary to the former 
Association replied that “the selection of the bodies represented at that Conference 
was not, of course, a matter for which this Association is responsible”; and the 
Secretary of the Association of Education Committees stated categorically that 
“the matter is now wholly in the hands of the Standing Committee on Salaries 
set up by the Board of Education under the Chairmanship of Lord Burnham’’. 

These statements are important in view of later disclaimers of responsibility 
for the constitution of the Committee. 

All attempts to secure representation for the Federation failed and, when the 
Committee reported, the Provisional Minimum Scale which it advocated set the 
pattern for the four-fifths ratio between salaries for men and women teachers, 
which was to be followed for nearly forty years. 

In the past months, however, an Equal Pay Committee composed of Members 
of Parliament and of the National Federation of Women Teachers, had been set 
up, very largely owing to the work of Major J. W. Hills, M.P. (later Sir John 
Hills) who was admired and respected throughout the Federation “for the whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic manner in which he has thrown himself into our cause”. 
As a result of its work, an influential deputation was received by the President 
of the Board of Education, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, on 13th May, 1920, to 
urge the claims of the women for equal pay. Major Hills himself introduced the 
deputation, and the speakers were Lieut.-Col. Sir Samuel Hoare, Miss Susan 
Lawrence, L.C.C., and, as the Federation’s representative, Miss Agnes Dawson. 

So, once again, Mr. Fisher was left in no doubt about the views of women 
teachers and, this time, they were reinforced by men and women prominent in 
public life. Despite the growing strength of the movement for equal pay, however. 
the terms of the Standing Committee’s Report were put into operation and one 
immediate effect which greatly incensed the women teachers was the elimination 
of such measures of equal pay as had been secured in a number of districts. For 
example, in Swansea, Tottenham, Wood Green, East Ham, Leyton and York, 
where the National Federation of Women Teachers was strong, there was an equal 
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minimum for men and women teachers and this obtained for a varying period 
of the salary scale. 

This was all lost, and feelings were not assuaged when a leading member of 
the N.U.T., Miss E. R. Conway, was reported by “The Times Educational 
Supplement” to have said that “all the women on the Standing Joint Committee 
were in favour of equal pay for men and women teachers, and that the men were 
solidly against it’—this despite the fact that a Referendum taken in the N.U.T. 
between 22nd March and 7th April, 1919, on the question “Are you in favour of 
equal pay for men and women teachers of the same professional status” had 
resulted in 35,004 For and 15,039 Against, so that equal pay had become the 
official policy of the N.U.T. Though the rank and file members had no means of 
knowing precisely what took place behind the closed doors of this negotiating 
Committee, there was ample evidence that some of the Union’s spokesmen 
outside did not consider themselves bound by the Referendum, for Miss Phipps! 
gives a number of quotations, including some from “The Schoolmaster’’, the 
official journal of the N.U.T. as proof of this, e.g. “The interests of teachers as a 
whole must not be allowed to become jeopardised by the foolish, concerned either 
for or anti-equal pay,” (1920) and “The real and immediate problem is not now, if 
it ever was, whether pay should be equal as between the sexes . . .” (1921). 

These events helped to confirm the view that women were right in maintaining 
their own separate Union, through which they could express their wishes. In 1920, 
therefore, the name of the Federation was changed to the National Union of 
Women Teachers and, in the following year, at the Portsmouth Conference, 1921, 
the leadership was strengthened by a decision that, in future, candidates for the 
Central Council must not be members of the National Union of Teachers. 


By this time, the administration also had been augmented by the appointment 
of the first organiser for the Union, Miss M. R. Smith. Like the two existing 
officials, she gave up a teaching post for the work and, speedily after her appoint- 
ment in November, 1919, she became known to members throughout the country, 
not solely for her primary work of recruiting members, but also for the aid she 
gave to individuals on behalf of the Legal and Tenure department; and by her 
contributions to ‘““The Woman Teacher”. 

The clerical staff, too, had been increased, though it was never large enough 
to cope with all the work; and much assistance was given by members who came 
to headquarters in the evenings to undertake the dispatch of the weekly issues of 
the journal, and the recording of subscriptions to the Mutual Aid and Provident 
Sick Funds, both of which depended upon voluntary work for some years after 
their foundation. Then there were interviews on behalf of the Legal and Tenure 
department with members who needed personal assistance; local officers seeking 
advice from the General Secretary, innumerable committees, and working parties 
—all this required much more space and elasticity in hours than could be provided 
in a rented suite of four rooms in the Memorial Hall. There was also among 
London teachers a desire for a club. So the London Unit Officers set about 
finding a suitable house for this in central London, while the National Officers 
sought more extensive office premises. 

Eventually, the two aims were fulfilled by the Union taking a house on a 
fairly long lease in 1921 and there, 39, Gordon Square, W.C.1, the Union had its 
headquarters until the lease expired in 1935. 





1 The History of the N.U.W.T., by E. F. Phipps. 
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CHAPTER V 


EARLY POLICIES 


Though the primary function of the N.F.W.T. was to protect the interests of 
women teachers, its development as a Union necessitated the formulation of 
policy on education and on social questions directly or indirectly affecting 
children. As early as 1917, an attack had been launched on the deplorable 
character of many of the films shown to children, and a number of societies 
followed the Union’s lead in this. In one area in London, a small group of 
members experimented in providing cheap cinema shows for children on 
Saturday mornings and this met with some success. It may indeed be regarded as 
a pilot scheme, for years later cinema companies themselves organised cinema 
clubs for children on a much larger scale. 

The Annual Report for 1917 records that “Enlightened Local Education 
Authorities desiring to organise lectures to parents on Sex Education, have asked 
for the assistance and advice of the Federation”; and two years later a Union 
deputation on the teaching of Sex Hygiene was taken to the Board of Education. 
The main speaker was Miss E. E. Cooper, L.L.A., of Birmingham; and it was 
said that several of the points she made were afterwards embodied in a report. 

In 1918 a special education conference was held to formulate Federation 
policy: the subjects considered included the need for smaller classes, the place of 
the primary school in a national system of education, nursery schools, continuation 
schools, open-air work, and modern languages in the elementary school. The 
agenda for the annual conference always contained some motions on educational 
topics but it was thought that these tended to be overlooked (especially in press 
reports) in the more dramatic appeal of the professional subjects. Even the device 
of devoting one of the conference sessions wholly to education did not provide 
sufficient opportunity for detailed debate of serious educational problems and in 
1925, the President of the year, Miss Edith E. Crosby, introduced the scheme of 
holding a national education week-end conference annually. Henceforward, this 
was a feature of the Union’s work until it was interrupted by the 1939-45 war. 
There were usually two sessions to these conferences, at each of which two papers 
or demonstrations were given, ample time being allowed for discussion, and the 
speakers included such notable people as Miss Margaret Morris, Miss Marjorie 
Gullan, Dr. Eileen Power and her sister Miss Rhoda Power, Dr. Hadfield, Pro- 
fessor J. Emile Marcault, who made such a profound impression on members 
that he was invited to take part on no less than three occasions, Dr. Winifred 
Cullis, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Miss Mona Swann, Dr. Kennedy Fraser, Professor Eva 
Taylor—all experts in their own tine. Twice the conference took the form of a 
Drama Festival, at which local associations presented plays and there were 
specialist lectures on aspects of play production in schools. 

On special occasions a public luncheon was held between the two sessions as, 
for example, in 1935, during one of the crises in the equal pay campaign, when 
there was an Equal Pay Luncheon with Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P., and Miss 
V. M. L. Appleby (President of the National Association of Women Civil 
Servants) as speakers. For one Conference a special Sunday service was given at 
the Guildhouse by Dr. A. Maude Royden, who was always ready to help the 
woman’s mGvement; and on Sunday afternoon, the Central Council was “At 
Home” to members so that they could come to headquarters for informal chat 
and a cup of tea before travelling back to their homes in all parts of England 
and Wales. 

These social functions, both at the education and annual delegate conferences 
and extended as they were, in the branches, did much to strengthen the bonds 
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between members, the executive and the officials and fostered the feeling oi 
personal knowledge of and responsibility for the work which is so important in 
any minority movement. 


Early in the 1920s, the promise of educational development held out by the 
Fisher Act of 1918, fell a victim to the post-war “economy” drive. On 11th 
February, 1921, the Union held a Mass Meeting in the Memorial Hall “to protest 
against false economy in education’? by the Government decision to postpone the 
raising of the school-leaving age beyond 14 years, the reduction of classes to 
less than 50, the provision of nursery schools and the development of secondary 
education. The speakers included two London County Cecuncillors and one 
Middlesex County Councillor as well as Union representatives; the meeting was 
officially supported by other organisations of women teachers and Civil Servants, 
and some of the women’s organisations with which the Union has had close 
contact—the Women’s Freedom League, the Women’s Election Committee, the 
Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, the London and National Society for 
Women’s Service among them. 

But the economy drive was not halted and one of the Union’s next steps was 
to organise a monster petition against the withdrawal of any educational facilities 
for the children. This was timed for presentation when the Geddes Committee 
(the Committee on National Expenditure) was expected to report, for it had been 
rumoured, accurately as it turned out, that drastic cuts in educational expenditure 
had been advised. On the 19th January, 1922, a deputation from the Union was 
received by the President of the Board of Education, and in the next month, a 
huge Trafalgar Square demonstration gained warm support from the general 
public; and a special Conference gave detailed consideration to the various 
economy proposals. Two of Mr. Fisher’s statements that incurred particular 
opprobrium were that “Economy can be effected if the Head Teacher of every 
school of 250 and under is made responsible for the teaching of a class”; and 
“It is not necessary that every assistant in an infants’ department should be even 
an uncertificated teacher’. These views were most bitterly opposed by teachers 
but they set a pattern which years of hard work have not completely eradicated. 

At the time, courageous action was taken in London by a few N.U.W.T. 
headmistresses to try to put a stop to the employment of “infants’ assistants”. 
Unqualified women had been employed during the war solely as a temporary 
measure but, in the face of the “economy drive”, the London County Council 
decided to resume the practice of sending them to infants’ schools to be “trained”’ 
by the headmistress and staff, and employed as teachers. The London Unit took a 
deputation to the London County Council without avail; and then informed 
members that they were within their rights in refusing to accept persons they 
cunsidered to be unsuitable as members of their staffs. Thereupon some head- 
mistresses (including Miss H. D. Dedman, later a President of the Union) 
persisted in sending back to the local education offices the unqualified persons 
allotted to them and they were eventually withdrawn. 

Resistance to another economy this year was, however, less successful. 
Teachers’ salaries were negotiated by the Standing Joint Committee on the basis 
that pensions were non-contributory but, as an economy in 1922, a contributory 
scheme was introduced. This was vigorously opposed by teachers in general, and 
the N.U.W.T. undertook a lobbying campaign at the House of Commons, while 
letters and deputations were sent to Members of Parliament in their con- 
stituencies. This work was so far successful in that Parliament at first rejected the 
proposal for a 5 per cent contribution from teachers. Then it was reported that 
Major Gray, M.P., who was regarded in the House as the spokesman for “the 
teachers’’, stated that “a general compromise had been effected” and that he “was 
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prepared to vote for the Government on the second reading”. Thus the situation 
was confused for supporters in the House who could no longer say that they 
were voicing the claims of the teachers, and though it was unlikely that, in the 
last resort, the Government would have been defeated, those who were prepared 
to continue the struggle to the final stages. were misled and discouraged by this 
surrender. Indeed, it paved the way to a further attack on teachers’ salaries in 
the following year when, we are told, acting upon the advice of Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, “the N.U.T. decided to recommend elementary school teachers to accept 
the offer of a five per cent reduction in salaries”. 

Again, the N.U.W.T. resisted with all its force the application of this so-called 
“voluntary abatement” but when it was accepted by the majority Union, the 
outcome was certain, and the women’s protests were conducted more to inform 
Parliament and the public of what the real situation was than with any hope of 
securing the rejection of the cut. 

The economic crisis had another retrograde effect on the position of women 
for not only was it made the excuse for employing unqualified teachers but it 
encouraged the attack on the employment of married women which persisted in 
various degrees of strength until their services were required once again in the 
schools during the 1939-45 war. Numbers of individual cases of dismissal were 
taken up by the Legal and Tenure Committee and, in addition, when it was 
learned that Local Education Committees proposed making regulations pro- 
hibiting the employment of married women teachers in permanent posts, 
memoranda were circulated to the members of the Committees and deputations 
were often sent to plead the women’s case. Invaluable help was given locally by 
members who spent many hours interviewing friendly Councillors before Local 
Authority meetings, to ensure that they were fully aware of the facts. 

Another important aspect of the Legal and Tenure work was the fight against 
the amalgamation of departments, so often resulting in the displacement of head- 
mistresses. One particularly flagrant case is quoted in “The Woman Teacher’ of 
16th February 1923 but this was by no means the worst. The account reads :— 


“The school was originally organised in two departments, a Girls’ and 
Infants’ mixed department under a headmistress, and a Boys’ department 
under a headmaster. The Girls’ and Infants’ department was in Grade III, 
the Boys’ department in Grade II, and the headmaster, having been appointed 
to this post in April, 1921, was ineligible for prom0tion. The newly-combined 
school is in Grade III. It would be assumed naturally then that the head- 
mistress of the Grade HI Girls’ and Infants’ school would be transferred 
to the newly-combined school and the headmaster transferred to another 
Grade II school. : 

“There are times, however, when even ‘economy’ itself can be subordinated 
to prejudice. In the case of this particular school, the Grade II headmaster 
ineligible for promotion was promoted to the Grade III school and the 
Grade III headmistress was placed on the ‘unattached’ staff to await the 
occurrence of a suitable vacancy in another Grade III school.” 


It would be good to be able to write that such a situation could not arise 
today. Unfortunately, prejudice dies hard and there 1s still a too ready acceptance 
of the view that man is the permanent breadwinner and must take precedence of 
woman, the temporary worker, in consideration for employment even in modern 
conditions when the woman, married or single, expects to be employed for the 
full span of her working life. 

In 1922, the Legal Aid Fund was integrated with the Union, and the one 
subscription paid by members entitled them to advice and assistance on any 
professional subject. The Central Council was the controlling committee and the 
work was carried on by Miss E. V. C. Hunt who had succeeded Miss L. Cutten as 
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Hon. Secretary. Day after day on leaving school, Miss Hunt came to the Union’s 
headquarters, devoting many hours to correspondence and interviews in the 
endeavour to help her colleagues in their difficulties, and she built up a tremendous 
amount of “case law” which was of signal value to her successcrs. 


By now the Union was taking a leading part among women’s organisations 
working for equality of pay and opportunities for men and women, as well as 
formulating policy on the many matters which arose on educational and pro- 
fessional questions in the teaching profession. This included giving evidence in 
1923 before the Departmental Committee on Teachers’ Pensions (when particular 
attention was drawn to the injustice to British-born women teachers who were 
deprived of pension, after a life-time of service in the schools, because they had 
married aliens—an injustice that was rectified in a later Superannuation Act), 
taking part in a deputation of women’s organisations to the Ministry of Pensions 
to protest against the discharge of women employees; and of another to the 
Home Secretary urging that the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act be put into 
operation. Support was given to a conference on Unemployment and another on 
Women in Parliament convened by the Women’s Freedom League and National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship respectively: representatives were sent 
regularly to the Women’s Consu'tative Commitiee initiated by Lady Astor when 
she was the sole woman sitting in the House of Commons and wished to keep 
herself informed of the opinions of organised women. On the social side, a 
highly successful Garden Party was held in the Royal Botanical Gardens, London, 
which raised the sum of £122 for the Old Guard Fund; and in the branches there 
were innumerable concerts, whist drives, dramatic performances, dances and so 
on, mostly with the aim of raising funds for the Union’s charities, but also 
helping to establish and maintain a feeling of solidarity between members. Two 
considerable projects that were instituted by the London Unit were a Travel Club 
which took members for holidays at home and abroad; and a children’s clinic 
in Lambeth founded as a memorial to Miss L. Cutten, one of the outstanding 
pioneer members. 

Some years later, a scheme was launched for building a school journey 
hostel to commemorate the life and work of Miss Theodora Bonwick, who died 
in 1928. She had devoted herself to work for women, and for education, and 
Was a pioneer in providing sex education for children in her London school; and 
her too-early death was a great loss both to the education service and the 
Union. Eventually, the difficulty in providing a suitable schowl journey hostel 
proved insurmountable and the funds were used to make grants for children 
to take part in school journeys at home and abroad. 


Ironically enough, the growth of the Labour Party brought a new menace 
to the Union for in two or three cases where Labour was in control of the 
local council, attempts were made to require employees to be members of their 
appropriate union; and for teachers in elementary schools this was regarded 
as the National Union of Teachers. Such a situation arose in Rhondda early 
in 1924. Prompt steps were taken to explain the N.U.W.T. position to the 
Councillors and, although the offending resolution was not immediately rescinded, 
it seemed that it would not be applied to the extent of requiring the dismissal 
of teachers. Unfortunately, though perhaps inevitably, a number of women 
teachers were fearfui of losing their jobs, especially as there was much un- 
employment and so they succumbed to the pressure put upon them to join 
the mixed Union but there is no record of any N.U.W.T. member being 
dismissed because of her Union membership. 


Also in 1924 much work was undertaken on the question of reorganisativa 
of schools. Three department schools were being organised into two departments 
—Mixed and Infants; while in other cases Infants’ schools were being absorbed 
into Mixed schools, so reducing the number of headships. In the majority of 
cases, the schools were placed under the charge of headmasters, and the head- 
mistress was either dispossessed or, if the alteration took place when she retired, 
an avenue of promotion for women teachers was closed. For example, it was 
reported that twenty-four such amalgamations took place in one area in York 
and in each case the headship was lost to women. Some idea of the promotion 
prospects for women may be gained by considering that whereas men formed 
about 22 per cent of the teaching profession, no less than 42 per cent of the 
headships were held by them. 

The question of salaries was very much in the foreground in 1924. In 
April, a Bill was passed to extend for another two years the five per cent 
contribution to pensions; and the five per cent “voluntary abatement” was still 
in force. A further decision on salaries was expected from the Burnham 
Committee in 1925 and, to prepare the way for this, the Union organised equal 
pay meetings in many parts of the country. The most important was a demon- 
stration in Trafalgar Square in May, which was supported by a large number of 
women’s organisations. This was followed by a further meeting in October at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2., when the crowds attending so far exceeded 
the capacity of the hall that an overflow meeting had to be improvised in the 
street outside with a chair as platform and Miss Nancy Lightman conducting 
the proceedings in the intervals between the arrival of the speakers from the 
main meeting. The speakers on these occasions included Union representatives 
and such stalwarts as Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, Mr. S. P. Viant, M.P., and 
Mr. C. W. Key (then Mayor of Poplar and himself a schoolmaster). 

Another activity in 1924 that was almost embarrassingly well-attended was 
a reception to women Members of Parliament. At the General Election held 
towards the end of 1923, eight women were returned, including Lady Astor, 
Mrs. Wintringham and Miss Susan Lawrence, and it was decided to celebrate 
this considerable increase in the number of women Members. All eight accepted 
the invitation to be present and a hall to accommodate 2,000 people was reserved. 
All tickets were sold before the day but so great was the enthusiasm of the 
women who wished to meet the new Members that hundreds arrived without 
notice and the huge hall and galleries of the University of London at South 
Kensington overflowed. The refreshments, speeches from the women Members 
and a musical programme were followed by dancing to the music of a women’s 
orchestra (the Roslake) which often helped at various events organised by the 
Union. 


For some time Miss Phipps, in addition to her other activities, had been 
reading for the Bar. For the few final months Miss E. E. Crosby had relieved 
her of the Editorship of “The Woman Teacher”, but she resumed this when 
the examinations were over and, having been called to the Bar, she was invited 
to act as Standing Counsel to the Union. About this time the London Unit 
decided to ask Miss Agnes Dawson to stand as a candidate in the 1925 election 
to the London County Council and this necessitated her withdrawal from 
school. There was great satisfaction throughout the Union, and not only among 
London members, that Miss Dawson was successful in the election: she became 
an Advisory Officer to the London Unit but also had time to help the national 
body. 

The burden of work in the Legal and Tenure Department had become too 
heavy to be borne by an Honorary Secretary who was already fully employed 
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as a headmistress and, after five years of unremitting work, Miss Hunt decided 
that she could no longer continue. To bridge the gap until a new scheme could 
be worked out, Miss S. M. Burls became the Honorary Secretary, and then the 
Legal and Tenure Department took new form under the control of Miss E. F. 
Phipps with the help of Miss A. Dawson (Chairman) to conduct interviews, and 
Miss H. Grinter to answer the growing number of pension queries. 


It was an opportune time to augment the Department for, in 1925, the 
Union undertook a case in the Chancery Courts on behalf of three married 
members dismissed by the East Ham Authority. The case lasted for nearly a 
week and was lost, showing that—to quote from the Annual Report for 1926— 
“in spite of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, Education Authorities have 
a legal right to dismiss women teachers from their service on marriage provided 
that they either assign no reason at all, or assert that they do it on educational 
grounds”’. 


On the educational side, in addition to the Educational Week-End Con- 
ferences, the Central Council held a joint conference with the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects and, more important, prepared the evidence which 
was given to the Board of Education’s Consultative Committee on the organisa- 
tion, objective and curriculum of courses of study suitable for children who will 
remain in full-time attendance at other than secondary schools up to the age 
of 15 years. This statement, although it was modified later to meet changing 
circumstances did, in fact, lay down the lines of the Union’s policy for many 
years. 


Also 1925 was the year in which N.U.W.T. opposition to the Burnham 
Committee was intensified. The scale of salaries for teachers was due for 
revision and, the two Panels having failed to reach agreement, it was decided 
to submit the case to an Arbitrator. The women were justly incensed when it was 
learned that the question of equal pay was not included in the points submitted 
for arbitration, and they were even more indignant when the award was so 
framed that, while nearly all women on the scale lost, the majority of men 
gained in salary and, paltriest differentiation of all, increments of £12 yearly 
were allowed to men and only £9 to women. 


Indignation meetings were held throughout the country; memoranda were 
circulated to the Government, to Members of Parliament and to Local Education 
Authorities but, while such action was helpful 'n giving publicity to the women’s 
grievance, there could be no immediate remedy because the terms of the Award 
were accepted by the Burnham Committee composed of 47 men and 3 women. 
The tenor of the teachers’ panel may be adduced from the announcement 
by the General Secretary of the N.U.T. that “The Award is not unsatisfactory”. 


‘In addition, under the 1925 Teachers’ Superannuation Act, the 5 per cent 
“voluntarily” contributed by teachers towards the cost of pensions became a 
compulsory payment and was maintained until the rate was increased to 6 per 
cent under the 1956 Act. 


In the domestic sphere, the Board of Management of the Provident Sick 
Fund was engaged in plans for opening a Deposit Branch, the Insurance scheme 
inaugurated at the Birmingham Conference (1925) came into full working, and 
a second national organiser was appointed because the growth of the Union 
made it impossible for Miss M. R. Smith to cope with all demands. The second 
organiser was a young member working in a Sussex High School, Miss D. A. 
Griffin, B.A., who gave great service as an official for some years, and then 
returned to school, and subsequently was President of the Union in 1935. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MID-TWENTIES 


In the mid-1920’s there was a growing insistence among women’s organisa- 
tions that the work of the franchise societies should be completed by extending 
the vote to women on the same terms as to men. A number of interested societies 
banded together in an Equal Political Rights Campaign Committee under the 
chairmanship of Lady Rhondda; and the N.U.W.T. took a leading part in the 
campaign, the General Secretary, Miss Froud, being Vice-Chairman for much 
of the time, and sometimes also taking charge of various sub-committees for 
specific purposes. One sub-committee, the Equal Political Rights Demonstration 
Committee organised a magnificent procession and mass meeting which took 
place in London on 3rd July, 1926. The Union contributed one of the largest 
contingents, including a Graduate Section and also an Under-Thirty Group 
dressed in the gay green and yellow colours of the Union. The Union also 
“manned” one of the fifteen platforms in Hyde Park, where rousing speeches 
were given by old campaigners for votes for women, and by the younger members 
for whom outdoor meetings were a new experience. 

In the next year on 9th March there was a deputation to the Prime Minister 
on which Miss Froud spoke on behalf of professional women, and this was 
followed by a mass demonstration in Trafalgar Square on 16th July. The work 
for equal franchise made great demands upon the office and members alike, 
especially as it involved co-ordination between a number of organisations of 
different types and outlook. 

Outside the Union there was some criticism that the N.U.W.T. was taking 
political action but members themselves fully realised that, if they were to make 
progress in the campaign for equal pay and equal opportunities, they must 
work not only within the profession, but must be able to speak as enfranchised 
citizens and so bring pressure to bear on those responsible for the conduct of 
national and local affairs. 

There might, perhaps, have been greater justification for the criticism 
levelled against the Union for taking part in the great Peacemakers’ Pilgrimage, 
inaugurated by the Women’s International League and supported by. many 
women’s organisations to demonstrate their desire for practical proposals for 
peace between nations. 

Some people thought that the aims of this demonstration were outside 
the scope of the Union but, apart from all other considerations, many members 
had seen the disastrous effects of war on children and on the education 
service: these women were idealists and they believed that their high aims for 
education could not be achieved in wartime or in a country devastated by war. 

Consequently there was much sympathy with the Pilgrimage and members 
took part in each of the four contingents which started from the north, south, 
east and west, gathering supporters as they converged on London for a mass 
rally on 19th June. Then the Union undertook responsibility for stewarding one 
contingent and led it from the outskirts of London to Hyde Park. 


Another outstanding piece of work in 1926 was the investigation conducted 


by several branches into the types of film shown to children and the possible 
effects of these. This had been given impetus by a report made by London Unit 
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members at the 1925 Annual Conference and their experience was borne out 
by visits in other towns, for example, Bristol, Portsmouth and Birmingham 
where, to quote one speaker “the poorer the neighbourhood, the worse the type 
of picture shown’’. 


Realising that co-operation of the trade was essential, the Cinema Sub- 
Committee of the London Unit (N.U.W.T.) organised a deputation of some 
eighteen Societies concerned with the welfare of; young people, which met the 
Cinematograph Exhibitioners’ Association in Novmber, 1927, and urged that 
they “should co-operate with teachers and others who understood the spea.l 
needs of children, in instituting suitable performances for them”. One result o1 
this deputation was that a member of the Association. Mr. Sidney Bernstein, 
made arrangements for special Saturday morning shows for children at four of 
his theatres. There was, however, still too little recognition of the power of the 
film in influencing children and it is sad to record that when the second European 
Film Conference was held at the Hague in May, 1928, only one British represent- 
ative attended. She was Miss Thecdora Bonwick, a member of the Union’s Central 
Council, who was given special leave of absence by the London County Council 
for this purpose. 

Towards the end of 1925, the President of the Board of Education issued 
one of the periodic “economy” circulars. This time the attack was levelled at 
the younger children, by greatly reducing the grants to Local Education 
Authorities for the “under-fives’, and at the supply of qualified teachers by 
reducing the grants in respect of the training of teachers. It was also proposed 
to substitute a block grant for the percentage grants then obtaining. The pro- 
posals caused consternation among parents, teachers and Local Education 
Authorities; and much time and effort was spent in 1926 to combat these 
economies which it was thought would have a disastrous effect on the education 
service. 


The great slump which culminated in even heavier attacks on education 
expenditure in 1931 was then developing, and growing unemployment was giving 
rise to pitiful conditions among children, so that, despite their own inadequate 
salaries and the calls made upon teachers to help colleagues who were in need, 
the Union gladly supported a “Women’s Committee for the Relief of Women 
and Children in Mining Areas”. 


While pursuing these wider, social objectives, it was also essential for the 
Union to keep abreast of educational developments and it was during this period 
that the Education Committee under the capable and farseeing leadership of the 
Chairman, Miss Edith E. Crosby, laid the foundation of the educational policy 
which, with some amendment to meet changing needs, lasted to the end of the 
Union’s life. The revision of the Code of Regulations for Schools, leaving 
examinations in modern schools, the provision, supply and quality of school books, 
the supply and training of teachers for work in rural schools, differentiation in the 
education of boys and girls who proposed to become teachers, the amalgamation 
of school departments (on the grounds of economy and not for educational 
reasons)—these are a few of the subjects on which memoranda were issued, or 
representations made to the Board of Education, Local Education Authorities and 
other appropriate bodies; while shortly the little green-covered educational 
pamphlets which proved invaluable to members began to appear. 

Inevitably it must be the duty of an organisation such as the National Union 
of Women Teachers to urge reforms or protest against retrograde proposals more 
than to approve official policy and it was, therefore, a pleasure to be able to 
express support for the statement in Circular 1350 (issued in 1927) that “The 
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Board are strongly in favour of separate Departments for Senior Boys and Senior 
Girls where such an organisation is practicable.” 


Although this was an age in which there was growing support for co- 
education in educational circles, the senior mixed departments of girls and boys 
did not provide for co-education in its true sense and consequently the N.U.W.T. 
believed that better opportunities could be given to girls in separate departments 
under headmistresses, rather than in mixed schools under the charge of head- 
masters where their interests were so often subordinated to those of boys. 


The Union also tock heart from the Board’s expressed preference for 
separate junior mixed departments, in place of combined infants’ and junior 
schools, and from its declaration that “in no circumstances would the Board 
contemplate the appointment of a male head teacher to take charge of a Depart- 
ment of little children from 5 to 9 years of age”’. 


Despite these pronouncements, however, the amalgamation of boys’ and 
girls’ schools, and of infants’ and junior schools proceeded and an important part 
of the Union’s work, right up to the time of its dissolution, was in combating any 
amalgamations which could not be justified on educational grounds; and in trying 
to ensure that when these took place, the headships were opened to men and 
women alike and that the best person was appointed irrespective of sex. In 
furtherance of this policy, there have been many memoranda and deputations to 
the Board of Education (and later to the Ministry) and to Local Education 
Committees, sometimes dealing with particular cases and at other times trying to 
secure recognition of the general principle that there shoulda be equal opportunities 
for women and men in the education service. 





Lobbying against the Economy Cuts 1931 
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CHAPTER VII 
DIVERS “ACTIVITIES 


The year 1928 was of great significance in the women’s movement for it was 
then that the franchise was extended to women on the same terms as to men. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, announced his intention to introduce 
the reform when he attended a United Franchise Demonstration on the 8th 
March organised by the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship 
assisted by many other women’s organisations, including the National Union of 
Women Teachers. Opposition to the Government measure was negligible and, 
when it received the Royal Assent in July, there was great jubilation among the 
women who had worked so long for political equality for men and women. The 
Union’s own celebration took the form of a dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant on 
29th September, at which brief speeches were given by Mr. Jos. B. Tate and Miss 
L. E. Lane, the founders of the Equal Pay League, Miss E. E. Froud, the General 
Secretary, and the National Presidents for 1917-1920 and 1924-1927. The President 
of the year, Mrs. E. Tidswell, was in the Chair and the final toast was given by 
the Vice-President, Miss A. A. Kenyon. 

Having secured the vote, women teachers were able to concentrate on the 
next stage—economic equality for men and women—and here fresh ground was 
broken when the Union and four other feminist associations appointed Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abbott as their representative to the International Labour Conference 
on Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery with the primary furpose of drawing 
attention to a Clause in the Treaty of Versailles that one of the general principles 
of special and urgent importance which was well-fitted to guide the policy of the 
League of Nations was the “principle that men and women should receive equal 
remuneration for work of equal value”. No mention of equal pay was made in the 
Conference papers and by tremendous efforts, Mrs. Abbott persuaded Indian and 
Polish delegates to raise the question, with the result that a recommendation was 
finally issued calling attention to this clause in the Treaty. 

It may well be the case that, if women’s organisations and the very astute 
work of Mrs. Abbott had not brought the matter forward at this crucial time, the 
question of equal pay would not have been rescued from oblivion in international 
work for many years. Even so, there was a long interval before an Equal Pay 
Convention was adopted and that itself was not in a form wholly acceptable to 
feminists. 

At home, the Central Council, by the request of Conference, conducted an 
enquiry into the question of family allowances in relation to equal pay. This 
necessitated extensive investigations into various schemes, some in operation and 
others as yet only advocated. As a result of the information gained, the Central 
Council recommended that the Union should ratify a resolution adopted at the 
1925 Conference that they approved the principle of state allowances for children 
provided that the principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work was first established. 

This was adopted by the Annual Conference, which then proceeded to pledge 
itself to conduct an active campaign for equal pay for men and women teachers 
of the same professional status. 

The same Conference also received a report from the Central Council on 
the question of Parents’ and Teachers’ Councils. There had been somewhat heated 
arguments in educational circles on the value of these Councils: some advocates 
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wished to have them established for all schools, but some teachers considered 
there were other equally useful methods of securing contact between parents and 
the schools. On the whole, Central Council recommended that the formation of 
the Councils should be encouraged, but on a voluntary basis; and this view was 
endorsed by the Annual Conference. 

In the Education Committee, members had given attention to rural education 
and the training of rural teachers: they opposed suggestions for a special examina- 
tion for rural pupil teachers and maintained that there should be no differentiation 
in the qualifying examination required from rural and urban entrants to the 
teaching profession; they studied plans and specifications, and visited a number 
of new school buildings: they gave detailed consideration to the development of 
education outlined in the Board’s publication on “The New Prospect in 
Education” and as a result, they published in 1929 “Back to the Hadow Report”, a 
pamphlet that became the Union’s best-seller for several years. This was a plea 
that the Board’s policy expressed in ““The New Prospect in Education” should be 
reversed and that all post-primary schools should be placed under similar, if not 
identical, regulations respecting staffing and equipment. 

In 1929, at the request of the International Bureau of Education, the Union 
made a “Survey of Children’s Books” (for this country) and the findings were 
published under that title. 


From quite early days, the Union was concerned with the question of an 
equal moral standard for men and women and worked closely with the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene, founded by Josephine Butler to secure the repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Act. The particular contribution which the Union 
could make was in the realm of education, and as early as 1919, Miss E. Cooper, 
L.L.A. (Birmingham), was the main speaker on a small Union deputation to the 
chief officials of the Board of Education to discuss the teaching of sex hygiene. 
Later, Miss Cooper represented the Union on the British Social Hygiene Council 
and, in fact, gave some of the first lectures on their behalf with the cognisance of 
the Board of Education, on the teaching of sex hygiene in schools. She was, 
therefore, justifiably surprised to learn that in 1928 this Council called a 
Conference to consider the extension of its work through education, and she had 
not been asked to participate. On inquiry, she was told that the ‘four major 
associations” of teachers were invited, but when a protest was made by the 
Union that their representative who was actually engaged on the work and had 
long experience of it was not included, the reply was made that the omission was 
due to an oversight and not to any lack of recognition of the excellent pasts of the 
Union in the field of social hygiene. 

This incident, insignificant in itself, is an example of the constant ciate 
which had to be exercised by a minority movement in order to obtain recognition 
of its contribution to pioneering work—a matter of some importance when the 
Union had constantly to meet the challenge as to the need and purpose of its 
existence. 

Miss Cooper, it should be recorded. developed in her school a scheme for 
the teaching of biology to girls which had the aim of, to quote her own words, 
“laying a foundation of scientific knowledge of the human body and the purpose 
of the plan of life’. She generously gave this scheme to the Union, and it was 
published in 1930 under the title, “A Science Scheme for Girls, based on 
Biological Teaching”. 


Reference has already been made to the Union’s constant work on behalf of 
headmistresses who lost their posts when schools or departments were amal- 
gamated. By 1929 the position was so serious that, under the direction of the 
Legal and Tenure Committee, a deputation was taken to the Board of Education. 
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The Board’s officials would not, however, agree that it was a hardship for a head 
teacher to act as an assistant “for a time’; and asked for proof that women were 
suffering under the various reorganisation schemes which were being operated by 
Local Education Authorities. Here, as in other instances, the Union’s representa- 
tives were handicapped to some degree by women’s reluctance to have their cases 
quoted, though one member of the deputation referred immediately to her own 
knowledge of a headmistress who was serving as an assistant in her school and 
another who was dispossessed six years earlier) and was still only obtaining 
supply work. 

The number of cases that came before the Legal and Tenure Committee 
suggested that the extent to which headmistresses were being dispossessed, or 
would have been were it not for representations made on their behalf, was greater 
than appeared from the Board’s statistics and, in order to draw attention to the 
situation, the Union promoted a Private Member’s Bill ‘to make Provision for 
Teachers who are displaced in consequence of Schemes of Reorganisation under- 
taken by Local Authorities”. It was introduced by Mr. Frank Briant, M.P., and 
had its first reading in May, 1929, under the Ten Minute Rule. It was not, of 
course, anticipated that it would go further but it served its purpose in giving 
publicity to the very real hardship suffered by teachers through the reorganisation 
of schools. 


When equal franchise had been secured, the Equal Political Rights Campaign 
Committee developed into an Equal Rights Committee to promote such points as 
equal pay, equal opportunity, restrictive legislation to be based on the nature of 
the work and not upon the sex of the worker, and the right of the married woman 
to engage in paid occupation. Prior to the 1929 General Election, the three party 
leaders, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald each agreed 
to receive a deputation representing the “feminist” organisations. These included 
the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship which was committed to 
the principle of family allowances. As a result the N.U.W.T. representatives, after 
making a straightforward plea for equal pay had, in Miss Froud’s words, “to 
listen to Miss Rathbone cutting the ground from under our feet, by urging that 
the establishment of equal pay woulda be facilitated by the introduction of family 
allowances in the Civil and Municipal Services”. 

The N.U.W.T., as already indicated, did not object to family allowances in 
principle but considered that these should be state allowances for children 
generally, and not related only to particular callings. Consequently, they believed 
that the subject was not relevant to the claim for equal pay for equal work, 
which was one of proper payment for work done, regardless of the sex of the 
worker. 

Other work in preparation for the General Election took the familiar form 
of deputations to Parliamentary candidates, systematic questioning of candidates 
at local meetings and circularisation of questionnaires (to which a surprising 
number of replies was received although there was agreement between the parties 
that no questionnaires should be answered). The Union also issued a special appeal 
“To the Young Woman Voter’, urging her to use her recently acquired vote. An 
important deputation, arranged in co-operation with other women’s organisa- 
tions, was to Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, the Chairman of the Conservative Party 
organisation, urging support for equal pay and equal opportunities for men and 
women in the Civil Service. A Royal Commission on the Civil Service was set up 
in 1929 and, like other feminist organisations, the N.U.W.T. submitted evidence in 
support of equal pay and the removal of the marriage ban for women in the Civil 
Service. When the Commission’s Report was published in 1931, however, there 
was widespread disappointment that although it advocated “a fair field and no 
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favour” for women, it made no recommendations on the principle of equal pay. 

Women teachers were particularly concerned for there was strong feeling that, 
until the principle of equal pay was implemented in the Civil Service, there was 
little likelihood that the Government would agree to it for teachers even if the 
Burnham Committee could be induced to recommend it. 

Clearly the campaign for equal pay had to be intensified so that the urgency 
and importance of the claim would be realised by the Government, Members of 
Parliament and of local education authorities and by the general public whose 
sympathy it was hoped to enlist. As a first step it was decided to appoint two 
more organisers with a view to increasing the Union’s membership so, in 1930, for 
the first time four organisers shared between them the duties of giving local 
assistance and recruiting members throughout England and Wales. 

But the time was inauspicious for advancing any proposals which would 
entail greater expenditure by the central or local government for the economic 
crisis was already on its way. In 1929 the Government had agreed to raise the 
school-leaving age to 15 years from 1st April, 1931, but the necessary legislation 
was delayed and finally it was announced that the Education (School Attendance) 
Bill would not come into force until September, 1932. Meantime, it was stated in 
the House of Commons that “The teachers would be prepared to meet the 
President (of the Board of Education) in the most generous way as far as pro- 
fessional qualifications and status are concerned .. .” This was received with 
dismay by the N.U.W.T. for the Union inflexibly maintained the right of every 
child to be taught by a fully-qualified teacher throughout its school life. A 
resolution was sent immediately to the Government strongly deprecating any 
suggestion that the teaching establishment should be further diluted by the 
admission of more unqualified teachers in order to provide the additional staff 
necessary for the proposed raising of the school-leaving age. 

Before 1932, however, Britain felt the full force of the economic blizzard, and 
the school-leaving age was not in fact raised to 15 years until the 1944 Education 
Act came into force. 


One other event in 1930 must be recorded in any account of the Union. 
After editing “The Women Teacher” since its foundation in 1918, Miss Phipps 
expressed her wish to be relieved of the work at the end of the year. This notice 
was received with great regret but it was appreciated that even the most competent 
and willing worker could not continue in office indefinitely. The difficulty in 
filling such an important post was manifest but eventually, Miss Edith E. Crosby 
agreed to accept it with the help of an Editorial Board. There could have been 
no better successor to Miss Phipps and, once again, the Union had reason to be 
sincerely grateful to a member who was willing to undertake the onerous task of 
editing a weekly journal in addition to her work as headmistress of a large 
school; and of doing it so brilliantly that the paper continued to be the most 
valuable source of information to members for professional and propaganda 
purposes. 

A Complimentary Dinner to Miss Phipps was held at the January, 1931, 
Annual Conference at Dartmouth and as the only hall there that was large enough 
to accommodate all the members who wished to attend was the dining-hall of 
the Royal Naval College, permission to use it was sought, and was generously 
granted, so that the Union made history by being the first “outside” body to have 
the honour of holding a banquet in it. 

Other developments in 1930 included the appointment for the first time of a 
clerk for the Mutual Aid Fund, thus relieving the Honorary Secretary and 
Honorary Treasurer of the day-to-day routine work; and the extension of the 
Insurance Scheme to include house-purchase facilities. 
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In the wider aspects of the Union’s interests, much work was undertaken on 
an ad hoc Nationality of Married Women Committee aimed at securing the 
passing of a Bill giving women the same nationality rights as those possessed by 
men. (This work was to continue until 1948 when an Act was passed restoring to 
women the right lost under the Naturalisation Act of 1870 to retain their own 
independent nationality on marriage to an alien). Support was also given to the 
Women’s International League in obtaining signatures for an International 
Declaration on World Disarmament; and to a Council for the Representation of 
Women in the League of Nations, which gave special consideration to the various 
forms of slavery—economic, marital and domestic—affecting women in territories 
under British administration. There were, of course, many other activities in 
which the Union took part, either independently or in conjunction with other 
women’s organisations; but these give some idea of the trends of the work and 
the scope of interests in what can now be seen as the Union’s middle age. 

Despite the oncoming “economy” storm, the year 1931 was one of con- 
siderable activity in the education field. The policy on rural education was 
brought up-to-date and eventually appeared in pamphlet form as “A Survey of 
Education in Rural Areas”; an enquiry was conducted into alternative methods of 
selecting children for secondary schools; evidence was prepared for the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Education on the training and teaching of 
children in nursery and infants schools, and was subsequently issued as a Union 
pamphlet; and, as a result of a general enquiry made of members, a statement was 
prepared on the teaching of history in the light of modern conditions. 

These were some of the major activities of the Education Committee that 
year and in themselves are sufficient to refute the charge which was sometimes 
made that the Union was only concerned with the pay and working conditions of 
members and not with the well-being of the children in the schools. 

On the professional side, a deputation to the Board of Education urged that 
the practice of some local education authorities in employing certificated teachers 
at uncertificated rates of pay should be ended and also advocated once again that. 
provided no more supplementary or uncertificated teachers were appointed, un- 
certificated teachers already employed in the schools should, on completion of 
ten years’ service, be given a service certificate and thenceforward be paid as 
certificated teachers. The Union’s representatives were agreeably surprised at the 
sympathetic reception given to their views and, though the employment of 
uncertificated, or “unqualified” teachers as they were later designated, persists to 
this day, more stringent limitations on their employment were ultimately imposed 
and those with long service were granted a service certificate although under less 
satisfactory conditions than those proposed by the Union. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE NINETEEN THIRTIES 


In 1931 the Union’s campaign for representation on the Burnham Committee 
was renewed with vigour. The President of the Board (Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith) 
refused to receive a deputation about this and explained that he did not feel it was 
possible for him to depart from the position maintained by his predecessors with 
regard to the constitution of the Burnham Committee. Thousands of letters, post- 
cards, and telegrams were then sent by members to their Members of Parliament 
urging them to raise in Parliament the question of Union representation on the 
Burnham Committee. As a result, no fewer than nineteen questions were asked 
and, in addition, other Members of Parliament replied that they were approaching 
the President privately in view of the number of questions already on the Order 
Paper. A mass meeting was held in the Central Hall, Westminster, to protest 
against the exclusion of the N.U.W.T. from the Burnham Committee; and also 
against the fact that the Committee and the President of the Board of Education 
each disclaimed responsibility for the constitution of the Committee. 

At this stage the President agreed to receive a deputation and very helpful 
talks ensued. Subsequently, he announced in the House of Commons that it had 
been agreed that the responsibility for determining what bodies were entitled to 
appoint representatives to the Burnham Committee rested with the President; so, 
although the Union did not secure representation, there was an end to the 
anomalous position in which nobody would accept this responsibility. 

In preparation for the Burnham Committee’s negotiations for a scale of 
salaries to operate when the existing award came to an end in March, 1932, public 
meetings on equal pay were held in a number of towns. These were supplemented 
by letters to the local and national press and also to members of Local Education 
Committees, with the idca of gaining support on the local authorities’ panel of 
the Burnham Committee. 

The Education Conference in May provided the opportunity for an ‘Equal 
Pay” Luncheon, at which the speakers were Miss Winifred Holtby, Mrs. W. Le 
Sueur—always good friends of the Union—and Mrs. F. E. Key, then Vice- 
President. The Union also made history again by being the first women’s organisa- 
tion to be permitted to hold a dinner at the House of Commons. This was arranged 
by invitation of Mr. T. Groves, M.P., and the speakers included such stalwart 
supporters as Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., Mr. S. Viant, M.P., and Mr. Holford 
Knight, K.C., M.P. 


The publication of the Report on National Expenditure (May Report) in 
July, 1931, with its recommendation for a minimum reduction of 20 per cent in 
teachers’ salaries overcast all salary claims, and work had to be concentrated on 
fighting this truly devastating proposal, and its concomitant that there was to be 
a pause in the policy of expansion of the education service which, when translated 
into terms of a Parliamentary measure, meant an overall reduction in expenditure 
on education. 

The N.U.W.T. held meetings, deputations and interviews with Members 
of Parliament, organised intensive lobbying on a large scale at the House of 
Commons and, with the valiant efforts of supporters within Parliament, the 
proposed reductions were reduced first to 15 per cent and finally to 10 per cent. 
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There is no doubt but that the effective lobbying by N.U.W.T. members played 
a signal part in securing this. 

The reduction applied not only to education but to the social services, the 
Civil Service, police, etc.. and N.U.W.T. members were never more popular 
with the police than at this time for, unable to take part in the agitation them- 
selves, they profited by the Union’s efforts to secure a reduction in the economy 
cuts. The story was recorded that, though the police had instructions to block 
the roads into Parliament Square to restrain a demonstration of unemployed 
workers who were marching to Westminster, a Union organiser was allowed 
through as soon as she explained that she was “N.U.W.T.”! 

For the next few years, in addition to normal working, much of the Union’s 
time was spent in trying to secure the restoration of salaries but it was not 
until 1934 that 5 per cent of the cut was abated, and in July, 1935, full salaries 
were restored. The hardship to many teachers who retired during this period was, 
however, permanent as no allowance for the reduction was made in calculating 
the lump sum, though eventually the Government did concede that pensions 
should be based on 98 per cent of the rate that would have been paid but for 
the salary cuts. 

N.U.W.T. protests against the percentage reduction in teachers’ salaries 
were invariably accompanied by a claim for the establishment of equal pay, 
for the women were, in effect, already only receiving four-fifths of the salary 
deemed appropriate to a teacher. This might have been regarded merely as an 
academic exercise, for the Government was hardly likely, during a period of 
retrenchment, to incur the additional expenditure of giving equal pay. Equally, 
there was nothing to be hoped from the Burnham Committee as constituted 
for the two panels failed to come to an agreement for a revision of the scales, 
and so agreed that they should be extended until March, 1933. 

The women believed, however, that the need to oppose education “econo- 
mies” should not deter them from fighting another injustice at the same time; 
and they were determined to pursue the claim for economic equality with the same 
fervour that had finally won them the vote. They were also realists and, following 
a lead given by the Central Council, group studies on economics were undertaken 
throughout the country. One section of the Educational Conference in May, 
1932, was devoted to a lecture on finance and, to keep the balance of interest, 
there was an “Equal Pay Luncheon” on the. Saturday, at which the Right Hon. 
George Lansbury was one of the speakers. 

At this crucial stage in deliberation on teachers’ salaries, it became known 
that there was a move, not from the teachers’ panel of the Burnham Committee, 
to get family allowances introduced into the teaching profession. The matter 
was studied again by the Central Council and discussed with a representative 
of the Family Endowment Society. As a result, the policy already adopted by 
the Union was endorsed, namely that equal pay for equal work must first be 
established and that any family allowances should be state payments, not 
attached to a particular occupation—in other words, family allowances should 
not be incorporated in a salary scale for teachers. 


One of the most hotly contested proposals during the economic crisis was 
that contained in the Board’s Circular 1421, to increase the charges to parents 
for the secondary education of their children. The main provisions of the 
Circular were that all secondary schools must charge fees; the fees must not 
be less than nine guineas a year, and “special’’ places might not be “free places”, 
if the parents’ income exceeded the low rates of £3-£4 weekly (according to the 
number in the family). 

The regulations drew an immediate outburst of indignation, from teachers, 
parents and some Local Education Authorities, particularly those who were 
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developing a system of free education in municipal secondary schools. The 
N.U.W.T. held a public protest meeting and this was supported by local meetings 
organised by branches, sometimes in co-operation with other organisations: a 
reasoned resolution was widely distributed (to Members of Parliament, Trades 
Unions, women’s organisations, the University Boards, churches, etc.) to 
emphasize the serious nature of the Board’s proposals but this was only one 
facet of the attacks on the education service and for the next few years the 
resources of the Union had to be mobilised to resist these, both independently 
and, with caution, in co-operation with some of the sporadic movements which 
sprang up to combat economies and also war and fascism already rife in other 
parts of the world, in which it was feared this country would become involved. 


The onset of unemployment among teachers led to attacks on the employment 
of married women. One of the most serious examples of this was in West Ham 
where every woman employed by the Council was required to reply to a 
questionnaire, stating whether she was married, widowed, divorced or single and, 
except in the case of single women, giving all particulars of her income and 
those of her husband and children. Members of the N.U.W.T. resisted, on 
principle, this intrusion into their private affairs but the majority of women 
teachers in the area complied with the requirement. By the good offices of the 
Chairman of the Education Committee who, at the last moment when dismissal of 
the offenders was imminent, received the forms from N.U.W.T. members and 
kept them under lock and key while he stated at the Education Committee 
Meeting that they were in his possession, it was felt that the Union had won 
a moral victory. The great regret was that all women teachers, regardless of 
their particular Union membership, had not stood firm against this direct attack 
upon the right of the married woman to be employed. 

The particular difficulties relating to women teachers and the education 
service were not allowed to deflect the Union from its duty to the woman’s 
movement. Work was continued on the ad hoc committee set up to secure the 
passage into law of the Nationality of Married Women Bill: support was given 
to the Indian Women’s Association in this country in the claim that women should 
be included in the Round Table Conference and its Sub-Committees then 
planning India’s independence; a representative went to Stockholm to take part 
in an Open Door International Conference which discussed an Equal Pay Con- 
vention to be submitted to the International Labour Conference—Miss Froud 
was, indeed, one of the founders of the Open Door International—and the Union 
aiso supported the evidence given by that most forthright and ingenious feminist, 
Miss Chrystal Macmillan, to Lord Donoughmore’s Committee on the Powers of 
Ministers, in which she argued on the “constitutional impropriety of Parliament 
delegating powers to affect the status of women relatively to that of men”. 

Nationally, there was an attempt to penalise women workers generally by 
reducing the benefits payable to them under the National Health and Con- 
tributory Pensions Acts, on the plea that the high level of claims made this 
necessary. Women teachers were not directly affected as the majority did not 
come under the scheme, but the N.U.W.T. co-operated with other women’s 
organisations in protesting to the Minister of Health and in pointing out to him 
that, individually, women were already receiving a smaller return than men 
in proportion to the rate of their insurance contributions. 

In the midst of such diverse activities, all requiring constant vigilance and 
wide reading in order to defend women’s right to equality with men, Union 
members collected many hundreds of signatures for an “International Declara- 
tion on World Disarmament” organised by the Women’s International League, 
and then took part in a great Peace Procession on 11th July, 1931. Again, in 
the following year, believing that the safeguarding of peace was essential to 
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national and international reconstruction, and knowing the devastating effect 
of war on children, full support was given to the League of Nations Union’s 
disarmament demonstrations in February and November, and also to the 
Women’s Peace Crusade which again was organised by the Women’s International 
League (later renamed Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
to avoid confusion with a left-wing organisation, International Women’s Day). 
Both then, and in the following years, the Union gave all possible support to the 
campaigns initiated by the National Peace Council and retained a liaison officer 
on the Council so that members could be fully informed on current policies. 


During 1933 the attacks on women, married or single, as workers, steadily 
increased. In the education service, the dismissal of married women teachers was 
intensified; headmistresses were replaced by headmasters; and untrained girls 
were encouraged to enter the profession, for example, by being permitted, after a 
secondary school education, to go into elementary schools for a month without 
payment; then to work for five months at a nominal salary, after which they 
could be employed as unqualified teachers. At the same time, young teachers 
who had completed their training course were unable to obtain employment; 
and the Board proposed to reduce the permitted number of entrants to training 
colleges. This policy could not fail to lower the standards of the teaching 
profession and so to discourage existing teachers and those trying to obtain 
appointments. 

A memorandum on “Unemployment Among Young Teachers” was sent to 
the Board and to the Chairmen of Local Education Committees; and a deputation 
was received by the Principal Assistant Secretary for Elementary Schools to 
discuss particularly the employment of unqualified teachers while qualified 
teachers could not find posts, and the possible limitation on girls’ education, 
owing to the high incidence of unemployment among women after they had 
taken expensive training. 

Once again, the members of the deputation were impressed by the fact that 
the Board’s officials, however liberal their own outlook might be, were entirely 
under the domination of the Treasury; and it is noteworthy that a Minute of the 
Central Council records that the only hope of improvement was by impressing 
the electorate with the Union’s claims so that a different type of government 
would be elected. This gives the key to the Union’s work, which was of a 
political and propagandist nature although great care was always observed to 
maintain its non-party character. 

It is necessary to stress this for in the next phase, extreme caution had to 
be exercised to avoid the charge of political bias. In Europe, Fascism had taken 
hold in Italy and Hitler was becoming increasingly powerful in Germany. Under 
both régimes women were losing such tenuous measures of equality and liberty 
as they had already won, and in Germany the education systems were being 
shockingly undermined. Above all, the fear of a new war was widespread. 
Normal channels of communication between progressive elements in Europe 
and this country were not always open but, by various means, appeals for help 
reached sympathisers here. Sometimes the need was for funds to assist individuals; 
sometimes all that could be done was to appeal to the Government, or to a 
foreign Government’s representative in Great Britain, for clemency for an 
individual, and ensure that publicity was given to the case. The help that could 
be given was limited but the Union could not stand aside when colleagues in 
the woman’s movement internationally and teachers in other countries were 
in dire need and danger. 

With this in mind the Union was represented by the President, Miss H. R. 
Walmesley, at a World Unity Congress of the Teaching Profession against 
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Economies, Fascism and War, which was held in Paris in August, 1933. Later, 
moneys were collected for the assistance of dismissed women teachers in Germany; 
and help was given in holding meetings so that English men and women could 
know what was taking place in Europe. 


The President continued to serve on the International Committee of the 
Teaching Profession against Economies, Fascism and War, and the Assistant 
Secretary was appointed liaison officer between its British Section and the 
Union. Inevitably, there was a strong communist element in such bodies and 
great caution had to be exercised to maintain the non-party alignment essential 
for the co-operation of the Union and other organisations in a similar position. 
A clarification of the Union’s position was given in a Minute of the Central 
Council in March, 1934—“Having seen with concern the effect of Fascism on the 
position of women in other countries, the N.U.W.T. is strengthening its 
feminist activities, and opposing economies in education, and by talks and 
lectures hopes to make clear what Fascism means for women’. Apart from 
the humanitarian activities already referred to, that aptly summarizes the aim of 
the Union in the Thirties. 


Unfortunately, the general nature of the evils which had to be fought— 
war, Fascism, the undermining of popular education—lent itself to pleas for 
“united action” and it was necessary to contend with those, both within the 
Union and outside, who believed that such vital issues should be fought on a 
common platform. From time to time throughout the Union’s history proposals 
have been made to further some specific cause or project by forming a united 
front or taking joint action with other teachers’ organisations or with party- 
political based movements. The N.U.W.T., however, was convinced that its 
work for the development of education, and the promotion of equality between 
the sexes was fundamental to other issues; and experience had shown that the 
best contribution to reforms could be made by the Union maintaining the 
independence that had been so dearly won. While ready to co-operate with 
other organisations where it was practicable, it was not prepared to do so when 
this involved surrender of control of policy. 

This was interpreted as “isolationism” in some quarters and ultimately, it 
led to the resignation of one Past-President and a few members in 1952 after 
many long and fruitless arguments on whether or not the Union should 
collaborate with certain other groups whose projects might, in any case, be 
frustrated by the impossibility of securing unanimity between bodies holding 
opposing views on fundamental questions. It was, for example, sheer waste of 
time to try to formulate a salary campaign with organisations which either 
opposed equal pay or invariably considered the time inopportune to press for it. 


This did not refer to the ad hoc and joint consultative committees of women’s 
organisations when co-ordinated work on commonly-held principles was often 
valuable; as, for example, when thirty-three organisations combined to hold a 
Mass Meeting at the Central Hall, Westminster, in March, 1934, to demand 
equal pay for men and women workers. The chair was taken by a former Member 
of Parliament, Mrs. Wintringham, and the speakers included Major Hills, M.P., 
Miss Winifred Holtby, Lord Strabolgi and Miss Froud. 


In the realm of civil liberty, the Union was gravely concerned about the 
passage into law in 1934 of the Incitement to Disaffection Bill. Although its 
ostensible purpose was to enable the Government to deal with persons attempting 
to spread disaffection among the armed forces, the Attorney-General himself 
had to admit that, if the Bill became law, a person might be liable to prosecution 
for quoting passages from the Bible to members of the Forces. This dangerous 
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Act was a direct attack upon the freedom of thought and expression on which 
this country had prided itself. 

The N.U.W.T. joined wholeheartedly in the campaign against the Bill and 
sent a contingent in a procession to Trafalgar Square where a Mass Meeting 
of many organisations was held on 24th June and the speakers included such 
champions of liberty as Mrs. Charlotte Despard, the veteran suffragette leader, 
Mr. Dingle Foot, Mr. James Maxton, M.P. and Miss Ethel E. Froud. Despite the 
considerable nationwide opposition to the Bill, it was carried into law and 
charges were brought under it from time to time. 


In 1934, also, the Government introduced one of the pettiest conceivable 
discriminations against girls’ education and training. There was _ extensive 
unemployment among juveniles, and the setting-up of Juvenile Instruction 
Centres was authorised to provide some further education for these unemployed 
children. The N.U.W.T. held that the better course would have been to raise 
the school-leaving age rather than to treat fifteen and sixteen-year-old boys and 
girls as “unemployed”, but, in addition, protests had to be directed against the 
proposals that the grants to the centres, based on the number of hours per head 
attended by each child, were smaller in respect of girls than of boys. In boys’ 
centres the grant varied between 5/- and 7/6 per head: in girls’ centres it was 
from 4/6 to 6/9 per head: and in mixed centres an average was taken and the 
grant ranged from 4/9 to 7/14 per head! 

Some conception of the attitude towards the place of women at this stage 
is indicated in a report from Mr. Euan Wallace, M.P. who, after a tour of the 
distressed area of Durham and Tyneside, advocated that ‘“‘serious consideration 
should be given to some limitation of the fields of female and juvenile labour, 
except in cases where absolute existence of an export industry depended on 
it...” On the initiative of the Open Door Council, some women’s organisations, 
including the Union, sent a letter to the Prime Minister, the Minister of Labour 
and all Members of Parliament seeking repudiation of this suggestion. 

To try to improve the position of women workers, Union representatives 
took part in a conference convened by the Women’s Freedom League on 
“Women under the National Health, Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Con- 
tributory Pensions Acts, and the new Unemployment Act”. Experts addressed the 
Conference and women who could speak from experience of the way in which the 
Acts were administered reported on the inequalities from which women were 
suffering under the State Insurance schemes. 

Even in 1963 some of these inequalities, especially applying to married 
women, persist in the social insurance schemes; but the watchfulness and actions 
of individual women and women’s organisations since social insurance was 
introduced, have undoubtedly resulted in a greater degree of equality under 
the schemes than if women had been content to make lower contributions and 
receive smaller benefits without protest. 
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CHAPTER IX 


FROM LOG CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE* 





N.U.W.T. Headquarters 
41, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 


Towards the end of 1934 a decision was made which had a far-reaching 
effect on the Union. The lease of the headquarters at 39 Gordon Square, 
expired in June, 1935, and could only be renewed on unsatisfactory terms. 
After searching for alternative accommodation, it was finally decided to buy a 
large freehold house in South Kensington. By this means the Union would have 
a permanent home and could also provide office space for the Provident Sick 
Fund, the Mutual Aid Fund and the London Unit. The house had a number of 
spacious, well-proportioned rooms well-suited for offices and also served ex- 
cellently for the smaller meetings and functions of the Union. It was of some 
historic interest for it had belonged to Major John Churchill, whose brother, 
now Sir Winston Churchill, had lived with him there for a time and, we are 
told, held meetings and conferences round the magnificent dining-table that 


*The title of the General Secretary’s speech at the Annual Conference, 1935, 
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The Entrance Hall, N.U.W.T. Headquarters. 
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General Secretary’s 


Office. 


was one of the pieces of furniture the Union was able to buy. The purchase 
of the house was announc:d by Miss Froud, at the January, 1935, Annual 
Conference and the news was received with great jubilation by the members 
who returned to their branches determined, once again, to raise funds to help with 
the redecorating and refurnishing of their fine possession. 

It was no small matter to remove an office without interrupting the daily 
work but this was achieved in March, 1935, and that year, the Education 
Conference was held on the morning of 18th May, followed by an Equal Pay 
Luncheon and, in the afternoon, the new headquarters were officially opened by 
the President, Miss D. A. Griffin, in the presence of a number of Past-Presidents, 
branch representatives, pioneers and other leading members. 


It was indeed, as the President said in her opening speech, “a day of 
memory and happy anticipation’. For the General Secretary, Miss Ethel E. 
Froud, it was also a day of achievement: she had seen the Union grow from 
a tiny handful of enthusiasts to full stature, owning its own freehold headquarters 
which, by all ordinary reckoning, would be its permanent home as long as 
one was needed. 


But shadows were already gathering. One of the lectures given at the 
Education Conference was by Dr. G. P. Gooch on “Obstacles to Peace’’ and 
some members were dismayed by his pessimism about the impossibility of 
averting war. As in earlier days, the Union sent a contingent to the great Peace 
Procession and Demonstration held on the 30th June, 1935, in connection with 
the Congress organised by the National Peace Council, and then, as talk of 
chemical warfare grew, and the Government gave advice to the public in a 
pamphlet on “Air Raid Precautions”, the Central Council considered it to be its 
duty to give members the opportunity of hearing expert opinion on the effcacy 
of the Government’s proposals. An emergency meeting was called at which 
Professor J. D. Bernal spoke on “Passive Defence” against the high explosive 
bomb, the incendiary bomb and gas. It is much to the credit of the N.U.W.T. 
that it was one of the first organisations to issue a popular statement of facts 
about gas warfare and the Home Office proposals for protection against it: and 
also called for the withdrawal of the Home Office pamphlet in view of the 
futility of the schemes advocated and the serious moral and psychological effects 
they were likely to have on children. 


In the struggle, on a homelier plane, for the survival of children, evidence 
was given to the Joint Committee on Road Safety among Schoo: Children, 
set up jointly by the Board of Education and the Ministry of Transport. Among 
the points submitted, the Union strongly opposed the employment of older 
children as “Safety Patrols”, and urged that it should be a duty of local authorities 
to provide green open spaces for children’s play on all new housing estates. 
The evidence was given on behalf of the Union by Miss D. A. Griffin (President), 
Miss E. E. Crosby (Chairman of the Education Committee), Miss H. D. Dedman 
(Vice-Chairman of the Legal and Tenure Committee) and Miss C. Colwill, LL.B., 
a member who, like Miss Phipps, had qualified as a Barrister and, in 1934, joined 
the Legal and Tenure Committee, so that the Committee had the assistance of 
two qualified women barristers. 


At the January, 1935, Annual Conference, inspired afresh by the announce- 
ment of the purchase of 41, Cromwell Road, members rededicated themselves 
to work ceaselessly for equal pay for men and women teachers of the same 
professional status until this object was secured. With this in mind, the General 
Purposes and Organisation Committee, under the Chairmanship of Mrs. F. E. 
Key, drew up plans for a country-wide campaign. Public meetings were held in a 
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number of large towns; and these were preceded by press campaigns and district 
meetings held in conjunction with other women’s organisations to arouse public 
interest: deputations and memoranda were sent to Local Education Committees 
and there was great pleasure when resolutions were passed, as by the Waltham- 
stow Education Committee, “That this Committee urge the Government to 
recognise, for grant purposes, the payment of women teachers on the same scale 
as men”. 

Women Civil Servants were also hard at work on the subject and a Parlia- 
mentary Committee of fourteen Members of Parliament had been formed to 
advance their case. When it was learned that the question of equal pay was to be 
raised on the Whitsuntide Adjournment of the House of Commons, N.U.W.T. 
members promptly urged their Members to be present to support the claim; 
and also to ensure that the case for the teaching profession was stated. Many 
favourable replies were received and it was some satisfaction that no back-bench 
Member spoke in opposition to the motion and “leading members of all parties 


spoke in support’’.* 


There was still no sign of Government action, however, and both the 
N.U.W.T. and the National Association of Women Civil Servants continued 
their propagandist work. For the teachers, indignation was heightened when the 
Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee recommended the abolition of Scales 
I and II (the lowest scales of salaries) but made no mention of instituting equal 
pay for men and women. The N.U.W.T. responded with a memorandum to Local 
Education Authorities asking that equal pay be included in any revision of the 
scales; and early in 1936 a deputation was received by the Association of 
Education Committees. A report at the time stated “. . . it is significant that little 
opposition to the principle was offered, questions being mainly directed to points 
of fact ”’. 

Once again, a series of large and small mectings was held throughout the 
country, preceded by the now familiar technique of letters to the press, poster 
parades, deputations, handbill distribution and, in some areas, the setting-up of a 
joint committee of women’s organisations for the purpose of organising support 
for equal pay. The growing alarm in Government circles was shown in the House 
of Commons when, in the debate on the Civil Estimates on Ist April, 1936, Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson moved an Amendment that 


“in the opinion of this House, the time has come when the Government 
should give effect to the Resolution adopted by the House on 19th May, 
1920, and forthwith place women employed in the common classes of the 
Civil Service on the same scales of pay as apply to men in those classes.” 


After a debate lasting nearly four hours, the Amendment was carried by 156 
votes to 148. Thereupon the Speaker was called upon to adjourn the House, but 
proceedings became so involved that a second vote was taken which reversed the 
vote on the Amendment. The Speaker subsequently apologised for the failure 
to put the question in the accepted form and the matter was re-opened in debate 
in the following week when the Prime Minister (Mr. Stanley Baldwin) made it a 
matter of confidence in the Government that the equal pay motion should be 
defeated. 

Although women Civil Servants and teachers rallied their supporters in the 
House by intensive lobbying while the debate took place, the Government’s 
large majority assured it victory, and the women lost on a matter of “procedure”. 

On the educational side, the Union was particularly concerned that, when the 








*“Equal. Pay for Equal Work—A Black Record’’, A pamphlet issued by the Equal Pay 
Campaign Committee. 
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1936 Education Bili was introduced it only made provision for the school-leaving 
age to be raised to 15 years for children born after Ist September, 1925. Even 
worse was the provision that where “exceptional hardship” would be caused by 
requiring a child who had attained the age of 14 years to stay at school, permis- 
sion could be given to parents to withdraw her—for it would almost invariably 
apply to girls—to enable her to give assistance in the home. 

This was vigorously attacked by the Union, both nationally and locally and a 
case was made, unsuccessfully, for the school-leaving age to be raised without 
exemptions. Before this section of the Act could become effective (1st Septem- 
ber, 1939) the impact of war led to its postponement but perhaps the good 
work was not all wasted for, when the 1944 Education Act became law and 
the school-leaving age was at last raised to 15 years, there was no provision 
for exemptions. 


In the woman’s movement there had long been a sense of solidarity with 
women in other countries. The suffrage societies had international affiliations: the 
Open Door Council, dealing with the question of pay and opportunities for 
working women, had developed the Open Door International, and there was an 
Equal Rights International which worked hard at Geneva to gain League of 
Nations support for an Equal Rights Treaty. The N.U.W.T. took an active 
part in all this work and by this means and through the work for the League of 
Nations, fresh contacts were made with women in many other lands. Help was 
given to them in their battles for fundamental freedoms by, for example, sending 
a representative on a deputation to the Commission on Mui Tsai before it. left 
England: the position of women under marriage customs and slavery in what 
became known as the under-developed areas were constantly under review and 
the women concerned were given the advice and encouragement which they 
sought. 

Through membership of the Women’s Advisory Council, Union representa- 
tives were able to take part in meetings with one of the United Kingdom delegates 
to the General Assembly of the League of Nations, and later of the United 
Nations, both before and after the Assembly met so that the organisations might 
state their policies on the subjects on the agenda and then have an account of what 
had taken place. This was particularly useful when there was a woman delegate; 
and representations were made to the Government, whenever necessary, that there 
should always be at least one woman fully accredited delegate in the British 
team. 


Talk of war and political oppression was still rapidly growing and many 
pleas for help were received. Union members generously assisted in the Great 
Peace Ballot of 1935 and a representative was included in the deputation which 
reported on the result to the Prime Minister in 1936. In that year also, support 
was given to a League of Nations Union Meeting in the Albert Hall, London, to 
voice the demand “Stop War in Abyssinia and prevent War in Western Europe”. 
These are but examples of the ways in which women teachers, having secured 
the vote, tried to exercise their rights in shaping a policy for this country which 
might help to create conditions in which children everywhere might have the 
chance of living happy and useful lives; but always the emphasis had to be on 
the safeguarding and extending of equality of opportunities, rights and duties 
for girls and boys, women and men, for this Sibel was essentially the basis of 
- democracy as we understood it. 
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CHAPTER X 


CHANGES AT HEADQUARTERS 


As early as 1918 Miss E. F. Phipps and Miss A. Dawson were appointed 
Trustees of the Union, the first to hold this office. As such, they had been 
Officers and had also served the Union in numerous other capacities. Both had 
retired from school some years earlier and now the time had come when they 
wished to relinquish office. Although this was much regretted, it was understand- 
able that, after so many years of arduous work, they should wish to be relieved 
of it. 

Their replacement was a matter for serious consideration and it was de- 
cided to have three Trustees in future. Miss D. A. Griffin, B.A., Miss A. A. 
Kenyon, J.P., and Mrs. F. E. Key, all members with a record of devoted service 
to the Union, were appointed to take office from March, 1937. 

This did not solve the difficulty of staffing the Legal and Tenure Department, 
for which Mrs. Key had been working as Hon. Secretary for a few months. Miss 
Phipps’ help as Standing Counsel would still be available and Miss Dawson 
was also ready to give aid and advice, but someone was needed to take charge 
of the day-to-day work. 

In October, the situation was further complicated by the resignation of Miss 
Ethel E. Stead, who had joined the staff as an organiser in 1927 and then 
followed Miss Crosby as Editor of “The Woman Teacher” in December, 1932, 
combining this with part-time organising work. 

Plans were already being made by the London Unit to support Mrs. Key’s 
candidature for a seat on the London County Council when Miss Dawson’s term 
of office expired, and the Central Council invited her to withdraw from school 
earlier than she had expected and become a full-time Union official as Secretary 
of the Legal and Tenure Committee and Editor of “The Woman Teacher’. She 
agreed to do this and filled both offices with great distinction until 1946, when 
she gave up the Editorship but continued as Secretary of the Legal and Tenure 
Committee for another year, and also remained a Trustee until 1951. 


A fresh venture in equal pay propaganda was made in 1937 when a shop 
was taken by the Union close to the N.U.T. Conference Hall at Portsmouth, and 
used as a Committee Room throughout the Annual Conference. Slogans, posters, 
letters from eminent persons, Members of Parliament, and organisations advocat- 
ing equal pay were displayed; passers-by were invited to come in and discuss the 
principle, handbills were given away, a loudspeaker car traversed the town, 
meetings were held, and the Conference Hall was picketed. Hundreds of local 
people, as well as a few more venturesome N.U.T. members, came to the 
Committee Room and signed an ‘Equal Pay Register”. 

This effort was repeated in the following year when members again gave up 
their Easter holiday, this time to conduct a campaign at Margate during the 
N.U.T. Annual Conference. These ventures were considered to be valuable in 
bringing the urgency of adopting the principle of equal pay to the attention 
of the general public in the Conference town, and also to the notice of N.U.T. 
delegates and members. Unfortunately, for several reasons it was not practicable 
to hold the campaign at Easter, 1939, and there could be no question of con- 
tinuing it during the war years. 
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The development of the Welfare State brought fresh discrimination against 
women for, when the Widows, Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
(Voluntary Contributions) Bill, 1937, was introduced, men with incomes of up to 
£400 a year could participate, but women could only do so if their incomes were 
less than £250 a year. A Conference of women’s organisations was called and 
Members of Parliament were circularised requesting them to secure equal 
treatment for men and women under the scheme. There was a further point 
of inequality of special concern to N.U.W.T. members in that women teachers 
were specifically excluded from contributing at all but, despite the representa- 
tions made, the Union failed to secure the removal of this discrimination. 


The year 1939 opened quietly enough, though underlying the normal pre- 
occupations of the Union was deep anxiety about the international situation 
and the preparations that were being made for the protection of the civil popula- 
tion in the event of war. There was talk of evacuation of the big cities, and 
plans had to be made for the dispersal of headquarters work and the safekeeping 
of records if it became impossible to continue working at 41 Cromwell Road. 

The Union’s difficulties were increased by the fact that the Financial Secretary, 
Miss A. Jones, was due to retire in the summer of 1939 and the General Secretary 
in the following April. It happened that they both had homes on the south coast— 
the one at Eastbourne and the other at Saltdean—and they each offered, if 
necessary, to take into their homes some of the Union’s departments with the 
appropriate records and staff. These were wonderfully generous offers, the extent 
of which were only fully known to the Central Council at the time but could 
be appreciated later by the general membership. Similarly, Mrs. Key offered 
her home to the Legal and Tenure department and edited “The Woman Teacher” 
from there. Headquarters would, however, be kept open by the Assistant Secretary, 
who would work partly there and partly at her own home on the outskirts of 
London to which other Union records and material were taken. The very early 
papers, then only of historic interest, could be left, it was thought, in safety in the 
big cellars and strong room at Cromwell Road, especially as the basement doors 
and windows could all be boarded-up. 

Although Miss Jones was willing te continue working in an honorary capacity 
to bridge any immediate difficulties if war broke out, steps still had to be taken 
to fill her post and, later, that of the General Secretary. I had joined the staff in 
1925 and was appointed Assistant Secretary in 1931. Now it was arranged 
that I should become Financial Secretary and that a prominent member of the 
Union should be appointed General Secretary, so ensuring that the top post would 
be held by someone who had herself been a teacher. Before these plans could 
operate, however, war broke out, the evacuation scheme for schools was put into 
force, the Union staff and work was dispersed and all efforts were concentrated 
on maintaining the Union machinery intact and in helping members to solve the 
personal and professional difficulties with which they were suddenly faced. 
Eventually Miss Froud had to give up work owing to illness, although she had 
postponed her retirement for a few months and, under the new conditions, I was 
appointed General Secretary from September, 1940, with Miss Lilian Lenton, who 
had hitherto been an organiser, as Financial Secretary from January, 1941. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR YEARS 





A. M. Pierotti 
Generai Sccretary 1940-1961 


For the first few months of the war, Union work was carried out from the 
various centres as planned, but by Easter, 1940 it was deemed practicable for it 
to be concentrated at headquarters again (apart from the legal and editorial work, 
which was maintained at Gerrards Cross) and this simplified record-keeping. The 
task of recording membership was in itself stupendous for teachers were moved 
from area to area, from billet to billet, from school to school, with alarming 
frequency: and, in their own burdened lives, trying to care for the children and 
their own families and homes, they often forgot to notify headquarters of these 
changes. 

It would take a volume to describe the manifold activities of the Union during 
the war. The conditions under which teachers were required to work were 
necessarily, and sometimes unnecessarily. difficult. Because school buildings were 
easily available, they were used as rest centres, feeding centres, civil defence 
posts, stores, etc. Because teachers were a disciplined body of workers not directly 
engaged on recognised “‘war work’’, it seemed easy to requisition their services for 
these centres. But it had to be realised that while, in an emergency, teachers were 
willing to help in the ways incumbent upon other citizens, their first duty was 
to the children in their care and, from the outset, the Union set itself the twofold 
task of salvaging the educational system as far as possible and of safeguarding the 
interests of members. As each new official instruction was issued it was scrutinized, 
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and appropriate representations were made whenever it seemed that the proposals 
were against the immediate or long-term interests of the pupils. As early as 
November, 1939, a deputation was sent to the Board of Education asking that 
children should be regrouped and rebilleted where necessary so that evacuated 
schools might retain their identity: it also asked that commandeered schools 
should be released for educational work. A month later, the Union’s “Plan for 
Education in War-Time” was issued and the urgency of the need to restore full- 
time education for all school-children was repeated. 

For the teachers, it was claimed that evacuation allowances should be paid, 
and also their fares for occasional leave; that petrol should be allowed for those 
using their cars in finding billets for their pupils and for visiting those in outlying 
areas; that billeting allowances should be paid to teachers who found their own 
billets, that at least a minimum holiday should be allowed—and, perhaps as 
important as any arrangement for the well-being of children and staff alike, 
that head teachers from evacuation areas should remain in charge of their own 
staff and school children. Such questions as these continued to absorb time and 
energy, both in dealing with general principles at Central Council meetings and of 
the officials whose duty it was to help members solve their individual problems. 

There was another source of trouble when local authorities began to question 
the propriety of employing people who did not conform to the majority view of 
the ethics of war. Attempts were made to dismiss conscientious objectors and to 
penalise financially those employees who were registered for non-combatant 
duties or for civil employment. Further, it became known that, as a result of a 
memorandum issued by a Government department, some local authorities were 
requiring head teachers to submit secret reports on the religious and _ political 
beliefs of members of their staff thought “likely to be disloyal”. 

Apart from basic objections to secret reports, the very vagueness of the 
phraseology gave scope to different interpretations, and vigorous protests were 
at once made by the Union independently and also in conjunction with organisa- 
tions such as the National Council for Civil Liberties and the National Federa- 
tion of Professional Workers. The Board of Education then issued a memorandum 
to local education authorities advising that— 
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. . . no person should be penalised for the mere holding of an opinion, 
however unpopular that opinion may be to the majority. It follows that mere 
membership of any organisation which has not been declared to be unlawful 
does not of itself afford any cause of action against a public servant.” 


When, however, a request was made for the reinstatement of teachers who 
had been dismissed, for example because of their membership of the Peace Pledge 
Union, the reply was made that the President of the Board of Education could 
only issue principles for the guidance of local education authorities, who had 
themselves the right to engage and dismiss teachers. In fact, it sometimes took 
months of patient work to secure the reinstatement of teachers who had been 
dismissed or suspended from duty solely because they were pacifists. 

In matters of equality, the Union raised the question of safeguards for de- 
pendants of women who joined the Auxiliary Territorial Service: objections 
were lodged against the proposals under the Personal Injuries (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act that, though totally disabled men should receive 32/6 a week, 
women could only have 22/6. Later, under the Personal Injuries (Civilians) 
Scheme, the rate of compensation for a single man was 35/- weekly and for a 
woman 28/- and it was only in 1943, after repeated protests by women’s organisa- 
tions, and the setting-up of a Select Committee that equality in the rate was 
established. 
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It may seem curious that, in the middle of war, the Government should decide 
to introduce reforms to make diplomacy “more representative of the country as a 
whole” but on learning that this was in mind, the Woman Power Committee 
organised a deputation to the Foreign Secretary, in which the N.U.W.T. took 
part, to urge that women should be admitted to the Diplomatic and Consular 
Services. ‘The reply was made that there could be no question of this immediately 
as regular entry into the Civil Service had been suspended for the duration of the 
war, but women as well as men could apply for temporary posts of the administra- 
tive grade in the Foreign Office, and Mr. Eden also undertook to consider, after 
the war, setting up a committee to review the position. 

A question of far more general importance that arose in 1941 was that of 
the conscription of women, and registration for national service. So far as mem- 
bers were concerned the position was clear as teaching was regarded as national 
service for women, but the Union co-operated with other organisations to try 
and safeguard women workers generally and in particular urged that men and 
women alike should have the right to object on conscientious grounds against 
any specific form of service; and, further, that women conscripted for national 
service should be paid the same rate as men undertaking the same type of 
work. 


The principle of equal pay had been stressed again when the need for a war 
bonus for teachers was discussed early in 1940. The Union advocated payment 
of a flat rate increase for men and women teachers alike in all parts of the 
country to help meet the rise in the cost of living, but the Burnham Committee 
limited its recommendations to a six per cent increase for teachers receiving 
less than £250 a year. This was not only inadequate in amount but it wholly 
ignored the claims of the higher-paid teachers and yet gave the smallest allow- 
ances to the lowest-paid. Even worse, in the following year it was rumoured 
that the war bonus was to be revised on lines that would give smaller increases 
to women than to men. In anticipation of this, a mass meeting was held in 
Caxton Hall, London, on 17th June, at which the Rt. Hon. F. W. Pethick-Law- 
rence, M.P., was the main speaker. When it was learned that the new bonus was 
to be £26 a year for men and £19 10s. for women receiving up to £262 10s. a 
year and £13 for men and £10 8s. for women receiving more than that but less 
than £525, indignation rose high. Another protest meeting was held in London, 
resolutions were scnt to Local Education Authorities, the Board of Education, 
Members of Parliament. etc.. but the scheme was adopted. Later bonuses con- 
tinued to be paid on a sex basis, but varied according to the age or the teacher 
and the rate of salary until, from Ist January, 1944, women over the age of 
21 years received a war allowance of £42 and men £52 a year: and women 
under the age of 21 years had £26 and men £32 a year. 

The situation of pensioned teachers was not overlooked by their colleagues for, 
recalling the hardships suffered by pensioners in the 1914-1918 war, the N.U.W.T. 
suggested early in the war that immediate relief could be given to them by a re- 
mission of income tax. This was not accepted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and by 1941 there still appeared no intention of increasing pensions. The Union 
then got into touch with other organisations and discussed the possibility of some 
joint action on behalf of pensioned public servants. It was, however, not until 
1944 that a Pensions Increase Act became operative: this was niggardly in 
itself and was based on marital status (or, in the case of a woman, the mainten- 
ance of at least one dependant) as well as rate of pension. Other Pensions 
Increase Acts followed until 1959 and although they brought about some im- 
provement in conditions none really met the needs of the case and the Union 
continued to advocate that pensions should be based on current rates of salary 
instead of those obtaining at the time when the teacher retired. 
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By 1941 many people were thinking about the shape which our national 
life should take after the war. The Women’s Freedom League called a conference 
of women’s organisations to try and find a common basis which would be repre- 
sentative of organised women’s views in peace negotiations, and this was followed 
by a further conference on the conditions necessary for the social and economic 
emancipation of women. The Equal Status of Women Committee, too, resumed 
activities and considered the steps to be taken to promote women’s equal status 
with men. One matter that arose about this time was the position of women under 
social insurance. A Committee had been set up under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Beveridge on social insurances and their administration and the N.U.W.T. both 
independently and in conjunction with other women’s organisations made the case 
for equal contributions and equal benefits for men and women under any 
national insurance scheme. 


The Government had already declared that, where women replaced men 
called up for national service, they should receive the men’s rate of pay, but 
though welcoming this, women were not deluded into thinking it was anything 
but an expedient for preserving the rates for the men; and the battle for equal 
pay was by no means over. 


In the field of education, the Union’s Education Committee started planning 
a scheme for education which was later published as the pamphlet ‘Education 
after the War’. Then, early in 1942 it was learned that the President of the 
Board of Education had arranged for a memorandum to be circulated secretly 
to a few selected organisations, as a basis for discussions on post-war reconstruc- 
tion of education. This action was vigorously denounced by the Union as an 
attack on the rights of minorities to make their contribution on such a vital ques- 
tion and, after a somewhat lengthy correspondence, a deputation was received by 
the President, Mr. R. A. Butler, on 23rd January. This not only dealt with the 
way in which the “Green Book” had been issued, but also with the very pressing 
problem of staffing the schools and its concomitant, equal pay for men and 
women teachers. Later in the year, special representations were made to the 
Board on the need for establishing a national scale of salaries for teachers. In- 
deed, if the value of minority opinion is doubted, it is salutary to compare the 
main provisions of the Education Act, 1944, with the Union’s 1942 pamphlet on 
“Education after the War’ which advocated among other matters the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Education and secondary education for all children from 
the age of eleven plus. 


Other matters dealt with during 1942 included the serious encroachment on 
school time by the various “social” services which devolved upon teachers, some 
of which have persisted to this day, and the claims made for children to help in 
agriculture. While fully understanding that, in a time of national emergency, 
some relaxation of regulations about employment might be excused, the Union 
was greatly perturbed that the all-too-short school-life of children should be 
further curtailed by their employment in agriculture during school time; and 
it was satisfactory to find that a Union memorandum expressing this received 
support from a number of Members of Parliament. 


Hitherto, it had been possible to maintain the fortnightly issue of ‘“The 
Woman Teacher” although it had had to be reduced to two-thirds of the pre-war 
size. Now in May, 1942, in the interests of paper economy, a further reduction 
had to be made and the paper could only be printed once in three weeks. 
The familiar green cover had also to be sacrificed and this was not resumed 
until October, 1950, when the paper became a monthly journal. 
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The acute shortage of labour led to a growing readiness to accept women’s 
work in quarters where it would have been rejected in peace time. Within the 
education service the relaxation of conditions took the form of extending 
the employment of unqualified persons—nearly always women—as teachers and 
in 1943, the Board of Education issued a Circular (No. 1638) which in effect, 
encouraged girls to start work as uncertificated teachers instead of going to 
training colleges. The Union believed this to be a shortsighted policy, detri- 
mental to the status of the teaching profession as a whole, and likely to discourage 
candidates of good quality from embarking on teaching as a career. A deputation 
was taken to the Board in 1943, and it was particularly timely as the McNair Com- 
mittee on the Training and Supply of Teachers was then sitting, and the 
Government White Paper on Educational Reconstruction, on which the 1944 
Education Act was based, was being discussed. 


Another regrettable position affecting the supply of teachers was that some 
Local Education Authorities still persisted in dismissing women teachers on mar- 
riage, and then offering them temporary work, sometimes at less than the 
Burnham rates of salary or without war bonus. Whenever this was reported 
to the Union, action was taken with the offending local authority or, where 
necessary, with the Board of Education to secure the payment of the correct 
salary scale, but it was still legal for the dismissals to take place. 


When the Education Bill was introduced in 1944, however, an amendment 
was put forward that “no woman shall be disqualified for employment as a 
teacher in any county school or voluntary school, or be dismissed from such 
employment, by reason only of marriage’. Although this aroused some opposi- 
tion it was eventually carried and so was incorporated in the Bill. 


Through the good offices of several Members of Parliament, and particularly 
Mr. C. W. Key, a number of the Union’s proposals for amendments to the 
Bill were tabled and, in addition, a special plea was sent to the women Members 
that they should take the opportunity of raising the question of equal pay for 
men and women teachers. Mrs. Cazalet Keir, M.P., was successful in having 
an amendment called for discussion and on March 28th after a heated debate it 
was decided by a majority of one, in face of the Government opposition, that, in 
approving scales of salaries for teachers, the President of the Board of Education 
should ‘“‘not differentiate between men and women solely on the grounds of 
SOXxoy 

As in 1936, this defeat of the Government led to consternation and two days 
later, the Prime Minister came to the House and demanded the reversal of the 
vote on a question of confidence in the conduct of the war. In the intervening 
two days, the Union worked at top speed advising branches of what was taking 
place and getting them to ask their Members of Parliament to stand by the 
equal pay amendment. It was not to be expected that the victory could be sustained 
at this juncture, especially as Mr. R. A. Butler (President of the Board) claimed 
that in opposing the amendment he expressed the view “of all those concerned 
in this vital question of keeping the Burnham machinery going”. The support 
for the principle of equal pay was, however, so widespread that it could not be 
overlooked and a few weeks later the Prime Minister announced that a Royal 
Commission would be set up on the matter. 


The N.U.W.T. strongly protested against this, as serving to delay decision 
on a principle for which the House of Commons had several times expressed its 
support, and indeed even the names of the members were not announced until 
12th October, 1944. The terms of reference of the Committee were 


“To examine the existing relationship between the remuneration of men 
and women in the public services, in industry and in other fields of 
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employment; to consider the social, economic and financial implications of 
the claim of equal pay for equal work; and to report.” 


This may be regarded as the beginning of the last phase of the struggle for 
equal pay for men and women in local and national public service and the 
N.U.W.T. can justifiably claim to have played a direct part in bringing it about. 

Valuable help was given from other sources, for on the successful conclusion 
of the campaign for equal compensation for men and women civilians injured 
in the war, the responsible committee of women’s organisations decided to con- 
tinue in being under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P., and to conduct 
a campaign limited in the first place to securing equal pay for men and women in 
the common classes of the Civil Service. The N.U.W.T. agreed to serve on the 
Committee but with the proviso that they must, at the same time, continue their 
own work for equal pay in the teaching profession. The situation with regard 
to the Education Bill could not have been foreseen at that time but, when the 
opportunity arose, this Equal Pay Campaign Committee gave whole-hearted 
support to the women teachers’ case. 

Again, great assistance was given by the Joint Standing Parliamentary 
Committee which was formed in 1934, on the initiative of the Women’s Freedom 
League, by a few active feminist societies (including the National Union of 
Women Teachers, St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance and the Open Door 
Council) for joint consideration of questions raised in Parliament affecting the 
position of women and methods of inducing women to take a greater and more 
constructive interest in public affairs. There had been a number of occasions 
during the war years when ad hoc conferences of women’s organisations had been 
convened or urgent help sought to deal with specific questions—women police, 
women in the Colonial Service, the Beveridge Report on social insurance, the use 
of more women doctors in the supervision of the health of women in industry. 
the need to ensure that, in plans for post-war reconstruction, women should 
have the right to workshop training by apprenticeship and equal facilities for 
work (and pay) in engineering, the professional woman and social reconstruction, 
the training of women for relief work in occupied countries, the conscription of 
women and direction of labour at home—these and a tremendous variety of 
other subjects were discussed from time to time; and it was thought that the 
maintenance of a standing committee to hold a watching brief would provide 
the machinery for speedy action or for summoning conferences of interested 
organisations when appropriate. This small committee, with Miss B. M. Pearson 
(member and subsequently President of the N.U.W.T.) as Hon. Secretary, gave 
trojan service to the woman’s movement and only ceased some years later when 
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the more comprehensive Siatus of Women Committee resumed activities. 
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CHAPTER XIiI 
THE END OF THE WAR, AND AFTER 


The new structure of the education system envisaged in the 1944 Education 
Act necessitated a revision of the committees for negotiating teachers’ salaries and 
the N.U.W.T. took the opportunity to make the strongest possible case to the 
Minister of Education for representation on the reconstituted Burnham Com- 
mittee, but with the same lack of success which met earlier claims. It was even 
more discouraging when it was found that the newly-formed committee was 
putting forward a so-called “national” scale of salaries that not only maintained 
the differences in rates for men and women teachers, but instituted additional 
payments for head teachers of schools containing children over the age of fifteen 
years. The N.U.W.T. promptly attacked the report in a detailed statement that was 
circulated to all Local Education Authorities and to Members of Parliament. 

With the greater integration of the education system which was anticipated 
under the Act, the Central Council discussed the possibility of forming some 
kind of federation or amalgamation of unions for women teachers. During 
1943 and 1944 the Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools had 
initiated a joint committee to enquire into the problems of the junior depart- 
ments of secondary schools (catering for children from the age of seven to 
eleven years) and a useful pamphlet had been issued. The N.U.W.T. thought 
that this co-operation could be extended and some preliminary meetings were 
held with representatives of the A.A.M. to discuss school records, the “common 
core” of studies in secondary schools, administrative problems arising from the 
Education Act, 1944, additional allowances and so on. Perhaps the time was 
unpropitious for this attempt at joint action, for there was a heavy burden of work 
and shortage of staff in the schools, and in the Union’s headquarters: there was 
also great anxiety about the effect of the Education Act on the grammar 
schools. Whatever may have been the cause, after a somewhat unenthusiastic 
start, the scheme petered out in 1946 and no further efforts were made to revive 
the meetings. 


One of the first decisions of the new Minister of Education was to post- 
pone the operation of the provision in the Education Act for the school-leaving 
age to be raised to fifteen years. Even worse, it was found that bye-laws already 
passed by some local education authorities for raising the school-leaving: age 
in their area were made inoperative by the new Act; and the Minister rejected 
a suggestion made on behalf of the Union that there should be an Order in 
Council to allow the higher age to be retained. About this time, too, a scheme 
for the emergency training of teachers was launched. The Union responded in a 
memorandum accepting the fact that the emergency training was probably as 
good as could be offered in a shortened course but emphasising that this could 
not be accepted as an adequate preparation for teaching and pointing out that 
the situation could have been averted if the President of the Board had responded 
to the plea made to him throughout a number of years to take effective steps 
to encourage the recruitment of teachers. 

Unfortunately, in the midst of this work, the Union experienced a severe 
blow by bomb damage to headquarters. Early in July, 1944, the house had 
suffered somewhat from blast from near-by bombs but, on 11th July, it was ren- 
dered completely uninhabitable in a mid-day air-raid. Providentially nobody 
was seriously injured: officials and staff, aided by some members who, on 
hearing reports of damage in the Cromwell Road area, came to London as soon 
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as school was over to find out what had happened, set to work to rescue records 
and files from the piles of brick and rubble. By good fortune, the use of a small 
van and two or three private cars was secured and by nightfall, most of the 
essential papers and the indispensable typewriters and duplicating machines had 
been transferred to the homes of the officials and staff. 


The chaos at “41” was indescribable and at first the house was written off by 
the local authority as a total loss. Union officials were, however, not content to 
accept too readily this decision about the house which had been bought and 
furnished by members with such pride and pleasure less than ten years earlier and, 
after much correspondence and several interviews, the necessary licences were 
eventually obtained for the house to be restored. In the meantime, alternative 
accommodation had to be found. For a time the work was continued in the 
homes of members of the staff: the President, Miss E. H. Hamlyn, gave hospi- 
tality for the Officers’ Meetings to be held in her home, and this included 
lunch—no easy undertaking when rationing was in force—Central Council meet- 
ings were held at the Minerva Club, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. by invitation of 
Miss Marian Reeves, who was always ready to give facilities there to help 
the woman’s movement, but at last the Union was offered a few rooms at 
162, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. for six months. At first, it was hoped that 
headquarters would be sufficiently restored to be habitable again by that time but 
as the weeks passed and, despite all efforts, it became clear that the repairs 
would not be completed, another office was sought. This time, a maisonette was 
found in Kensington which could be taken on a three-year tenancy and, although 
it entailed climbing seventy-three stairs to the office entrance and some thirteen 
or fourteen more to the first room, the move was made in 1945 and the staff was 
relieved to be housed once more in its own self-contained quarters. 


A tremendous amount of detailed work was undertaken in the field of 
education in the years immediately after the passing of the Education Act. Some 
of this dealt with general principles, administration, school buildings, and the 
pay and conditions of teachers: and on all points it was the particular duty of 
the Union to try and establish equal opportunities for girls and boys and for 
men and women teachers. For example, the need for technical and technological 
education and training was increasing, and would clearly be of great importance 
in the post-war world, but time and time again it was necessary to insist that it 
was not sufficient to provide training for girls in the domestic and needle trades; 
that they should have opportunities for apprenticeships and other training in the 
wide selection of trades and crafts open to boys. 


In 1945 the battle was carried to another front when the setting-up of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation was mooted. 
The Ministry of Education sought comments from teachers’ organisations on the 
draft proposals and the N.U.W.T. urged that the phrase “without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion” (as used in the United Nations Charter) should 
be incorporated in the constitution. This was accepted, but the further proposal 
that in any national body set up in association with UNESCO, provision should 
be made for representation of all national associations of teachers was never put 
into operation. 

The year 1945 was a momentous one for a number of reasons. Most important 
of all, the war in Europe was brought to an end. Teachers could now look 
forward to the development of schools and other educational institutions as 
outlined in the 1944 Education Act. 


Then, too, many advances had been made in the status of women as workers 
while their help was needed during the war and it was confidently believed, as 
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Sir Winston Churchill expressed it, that the country had taken “those vast 
strides forward towards a far more complete equalisation of the parts to be 
played by men and women in society.” Parliamentary and local government 
elections were resumed and these gave opportunities for propaganda campaigns 
on traditional lines. For the 1945 General Election, the Union issued a state- 
ment divided into two sections—education and equalitarian policy. It was widely 
distributed by branches and individual members and was also used as a basis for 
letters to local papers and questions at election meetings. In this way, much useful 
information was gained about candidates’ attitude to subjects that were important 
to the Union. 


After the election, and on the eve of the assembly of Parliament, the 
Status of Women Committee held a mass meeting at the Central Hall to which 
the twenty-four women Members of Parliament were invited. This was well- 
attended by the supporting Societies, although only five of the women M.P.s 
came, and it could hardly be expected to recapture the tremendous excitement 
and enthusiasm of the reception held by the Union for women Members after 
the 1914-1918 war. This time, however, the Union had special cause for celebra- 
tion for Miss Ellen Wilkinson, former suffragist, who moved the equal pay 
resolution in the House of Commons in 1936, was appointed Minister of Educa- 
tion. 


One woman in office could not effect a revolution and the new Govern- 
ment, like the former one, used the fact that the Royal Commission was sitting 
as an excuse for deferring any pronouncement on equal pay. But the Equal Pay 
Campaign Committee, energetically supported by the Union, took every oppor- 
tunity of urging the Government to implement the Labour Party’s expressed 
policy on equal pay without waiting for the Royal Commission to report. 


Unhappily, Miss Wilkinson followed her predecessors’ line in rejecting the 
Union’s claims for representation on the Burnham Committee and on other 
official committees. It cannot be known if she would have persisted in this 
attitude for she died with tragic suddenness in 1947. 


In the field of local government, Miss A. A. Kenyon, J.P., resigned from the 
Central Council in order to take part in the November 1945 local election, and 
she became a Councillor in Oldham (and eventually Mayor in 1961). Mrs. Key 
stood as a Labour candidate in the Putney Division for the London County Coun- 
cil elections in March but was not elected. She was relieved of work as Editor 
of “The Woman Teacher” during the election campaign and, unfortunately, was 
seriously ill afterwards and did not resume it. She did, however, continue to 
work part-time, as the Secretary of the Legal and Tenure Committee. As a tem- 
porary measure, the Editorship was combined with the General Secretary’s work 
but this situation could not continue for long and, after careful consideration 
of ways and means, Central Council invited Miss B. M. Pearson, a Past-President, 
and active member of the Union throughout her teaching life, to leave school 
and become a full-time official. Her special work was to be Editor and to under- 
take general propaganda work, particularly among training college students: she 
also assisted with the work of the Legal and Tenure Committee and when Mrs. 
Key finally retired in March, 1948, succeeded her as Secretary of the Department. 


Another decision on the organisation of the Union during 1946 was that the 
Old Guard Fund should be closed. Only one beneficiary remained and this did 
not warrant the maintenance of the Fund. From the moneys still in hand, a 
donation was made to the Mansell-Smith Trust Fund for Teachers in memory 
of Miss E. V. Pringle who had administered the Old Guard Fund for so long, and 
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the balance was handed to the Union’s Mutual Aid Fund to be used for the 
assistance of retired teachers. The Annual Report for 1946 notes: 


“In thus closing a chapter in the history of the N.U.W.T. sincere thanks 
are offered to all those members who have contributed so generously over a 
number of years, and tribute is paid to the three women who successively 
administered the Fund with great humanity and comradeship, Miss E. F. 
Phipps, the founder and first Hon. Secretary, Miss E. V. Pringle and Miss 
ia Lurton.. 


Although the Annual Conferences had been held regularly throughout the 
war with the exception of the one due in January, 1946, it had not been practic- 
able to continue the Educational Week-end Conferences. Now, in 1946, these were 
resumed and were especially welcomed as providing an opportunity for discussion 
of current problems, some arising from the war conditions and others from the 
new Education Act. 

The relaxation of war conditions was making work in the office a little 
easier, as restrictions on the use of paper (and heating and lighting) were eased 
and the recruitment of staff was less of a problem. Best of all, in July, 1946, 
just two years and a day after headquarters became uninhabitable, sufficient 
repairs had been undertaken for the house to be reoccupied. Through the 
generosity of branches and individual members in subscribing to a “Headquar- 
ters Appeal Fund’’, new filing cabinets were bought, furniture and carpets which 
had been damaged beyond repair were replaced, up-to-date office equipment was 
provided and once again the Union could take pride in its home. It was also in 
better shape to intensify the equal pay campaign, enlivened by an announce- 
ment that the Royal Commission on Equal Pay was to issue its report very 
shortly. In anticipation of this, a public meeting was held in Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on 12th October, 1946, at which the speakers included Mrs. Cazalet Keir, 
Mrs. Freda Corbet, M.P., Mr. J. R. Scott (Amalgamated Engineering Union) 
and Miss D. A. Griffin; and a resolution was unanimously adopted calling upon 
the Government to implement, without further delay, the Labour Party’s declared 
policy of equal pay for equal work. 

Immediately the Report was issued a statemeni of the Union’s views was 
made to the Press and the next day a letter was sent to all Members of Parlia- 
ment asking them to raise the question of implementing equal pay; and Branch 
Secretaries and individual members of the Union were asked to make similar 
representations. This was followed by a more detailed analysis of the recom- 
mendations and conclusions, and this again was widely circulated to Members 
of Parliament, Local Education Committees, women’s and other organisations, 
including trade unions. 

The Status of Women Committee and Equal Pay Campaign Committee, 
together representing all the important organisations supporting equal pay, 
combined to hold a mass meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster, on 30th 
January, 1947, to “Demand Action Now”. At the close of a tremendously enthu- 
siastic meeting, the Chairman, Mrs. Cazalet Keir, and members of the Sub- 
Committee responsible for organising the meeting (on which the Union was 
represented by the General Secretary) took the resolution to Downing Street 
and handed it personally to the Prime Minister’s Secretary—all good publicity 
value but another eight years passed before a Government could be induced to 
act! 

In 1947 there was keen disappointment when it was found that the Govern- 
ment statement on “The Economic Considerations affecting relations between 
Employers and Workers’’—which might be expected to express the basic principles 
for a Labour Government—did not announce any intention of establishing equal 
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pay for men and women, although the Economic Survey for 1947, issued in 
February, appealed to women to remain in industry to help increase output. 
Then and before and after each Budget in succeeding years, letters, memoranda 
or resolutions were sent to Ministers and to Members of Parliament; approach 
was made also by branches and individual members, lobbying took place at 
Westminster, meetings were held, statements were issued to the Press—the pattern 
was substantially the same each year, although the arguments used varied to 
meet the particular circumstances. This core of substantial work was enlivened 
by more dramatic activities from time to time, but there can be no doubt that 
it was this day-to-day work undertaken not only by a few officials at headquarters 
but by individual members throughout the country, that helped to change popular 
opinion and brought about a situation in which the Government eventually ceded 
the principle of equal pay in the public services. 


In 1947 itself, Mrs. E. M. White, a delegate to the Labour Party Conference, 
and a redoubtable fighter for equality, secured a vote of 2,310,000 against 598,000 
in favour of a motion urging immediate introduction of equal pay for men and 
women in Government and Local Authority service. A week or two later the 
Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer declared “As a broad affirmation of a 
general principle, the Government accept, as regards their own employees, the 
justice of the claim that there should be no difference in payment for the same 
work in respect of sex,” but he then explained why, in the opinion of the 
Government, this was “not the time to introduce equal pay in the public 
services 

It had been anticipated that the Chancellor’s statement would be unfavour- 
able and also that it would be made on 12th June, so the Union had organised 
lobbying of Members of Parliament. The Equal Pay Campaign Committee and 
Status of Women Committee planned a tour of decorated cars on the same day, 
and this was followed by a protest meeting on 17th June; and the Union’s own 
meeting at Caxton Hall on 12th July, at which the speakers included Mrs. E. M. 
White, Mrs. Dora Russell, Mr. P. Belcher (General Secretary of the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union which supported equal pay) and Mrs. F. E. Key. 

Unfortunately, the majority of organisations represented on the joint Equal 
Pay Campaign Committee and Status of Women Committee considered the time 
was inopportune to hold the Trafalgar Square Demonstration already planned 
for September but a “Reply to the Chancellor’s Statement’’ was issued and received 
wide publicity, and a number of the organisations combined in a campaign 
during a by-election in West Islington in July. With Miss Sybil Morrison as 
organiser, street corner meetings and poster parades were held throughout 
the constituency, and questions were asked at meetings addressed by each of 
the candidates. This was a policy adopted in all by-elections, supplementing the 
publicity for equal pay secured at general elections, and N.U.W.T. members 
took full share in the work. 

The N.U.W.T. was able to make its further specific protest when the 
Burnham Committee issued proposals for revising salary scales for teachers in 
primary and secondary schools, for these not only failed to embody the 
principle of equal pay but would, in fact, lead to greater differentiation in 
salaries for men and women teachers. The Minister of Education was urged 
to reject the proposals and an emergency meeting was held on 6th December 
to protest against a number of recommendations in the scheme which would, 
it was feared, among other points lead to a lack of flexibility in transfer of 
children between different types of secondary school, militate against equality 
of status of schools, and fail to attract well-qualified women to the teaching 
profession. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


JOINT ACTION AND OTHER DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Towards the end of 1946, an invitation was received jointly from the 
National Union of Teachers and the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions for the National Union of Women Teachers to take part in a 
round-table conference to explore the possibility of “erecting such machinery 
as would enable the N.U.T., the A.T.T.I. and your Association to speak with 
a united voice on the educational and professional field.” 

One of the points to be discussed was the elimination of competitive 
recruitment, so it seemed unlikely that there could be a fruitful outcome but 
some of the younger and less experienced members of the Central Council 
thought that the approach was worthy of investigation and that, as the four 
Secondary Associations and the National Association of Schoolmasters had 
received similar invitations, the N.U.W.T. should not stand aside. It transpired, 
however, that the idea was not that there should be a round table conference 
of all associations but separate meetings between the different interests and 
the N.U.T. and A.T.T.I. 

Somewhat reluctantly the N.U.W.T. agreed to meet the N.U.T. and A.T.T.I. 
on 20th June, 1947. After a long and, at times, heated discussion, it was 
suggested from the N.U.T. that a joint Sub-Committee should be set up to 
explore the position further. This proposal was taken back to the N.U.W.T. 
Central Council and was heavily defeated. The wisdom of this decision may be 
deduced from the experience of the N.A.S. which agreed to the setting-up of a 
sub-committee but after months of deliberations it failed to come to an agree- 
ment and the matter was dropped. 

A joint committee which had more far-reaching results represented the 
local authority organisations, the N.U.T. and .he “Joint Four’ Secondary 
Associations. This put forward a “Draft Model Scheme to govern Payment of 
Allowances to Teachers during Periods of Absence from Duty owing to Illness, 
Injury and other Disabilities’; and it included a provision that married women 
teachers might be required to be absent from school for not more than three 
months before an expected confinement and for not more than three months 
afterwards ‘‘on such conditions as to salary (if any) as the authority may 
determine.” 

The N.U.W.T. objected to this and claimed that the length of leave required 
in cases of childbirth was a matter for decision by the woman herself in con- 
sultation with her medical adviser; that a married woman’s legal relations with 
her employer should be the same as those of any other worker, and that 
she should receive the same benefits as other workers during periods of 
incapacity. 

The Draft Model Scheme is, however, still used by a number of authorities 
and, although it became customary for some payment to be made to women 
teachers who were required to absent themselves under the regulations, cases 
of hardship occurred from time to time, when the Legal and Tenure Committee 
had to intervene on behalf of a member. 


A very happy gesture was made in 1946 by the Swiss Women Teachers’ 
Association. They had established near Interlaken, a guest-house to which they 
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invited their colleagues from other lands who had undergone so much strain 
during the war. The N.U.W.T. was invited to nominate guests to have a holiday 
there and, although Council felt that women teachers from European countries 
were more in need of the hospitality, two members were asked to participate. 
They thoroughly enjoyed the experience and were able to make _ personal 
contact with members of the organisation known hitherto by correspondence 
and by exchange of journals. 


There had always been conflicting opinion in the Union as to when the 
Annual Conference should be held. For some years before the war it had 
taken place during the Christmas holiday but, with lighting and heating restric- 
tions during the war, it had been more convenient to meet at Easter, even 
though this involved clashing with the N.U.T. Conference. When conditions 
eased in 1946, Conference again took place at Christmas but at the 1947 
Malvern Conference, members decided that they preferred to meet during the 
Easter holiday. 

In order to give effect to their wishes as soon as possible, a special delegate 
conference was held at the time of the Educational Conference in May, and the 
necessary amendments to the Rules were made. This made a fifteen-month gap 
between the 1947 and 1948 Annual Conferences and the extra time was 
utilisd by holding an “Area” Conference in Bath for local officers and unattached 
members in the south-west region. This proved useful enough to justify holding 
a similar conference in Newcastle for the north-eastern area in the following 
year; and in both cases, the serious business of the day was enlivened by an 
Equal Pay Luncheon between sessions. 


The growth and complexity of international organisation added to the work 
of women’s societies so that specialisation was essential if the work for equality 
was to be efficient. There was close co-operation with, for example, the Open 
Door Council (for the economic emancipation of women workers) and the Union 
was glad to take part in a deputation arranged by that body on the IL.O. 
Draft Convention on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Areas. This Convention 
prescribed that there should be no discrimination against workers in respect 
of race, colour, religion or tribal association, but the case of women was placed 
outside the law with regard to discrimination, by leaving it in the hands of the 
“competent authorities’. The deputation was received by Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin Evans, Deputy Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and eventually 
the Convention was amended. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report this as one instance of the ‘“‘constant 
vigilance” and attention to small points that has helped to build a framework 
in which equality between the sexes can, on paper at any rate, be claimed 
constitutionally. 

At home the need for specialisation was reflected in a decision. by the 
Status of Women Committee and the Equal Pay Campaign Committee that the 
latter group would co-ordinate the work for equal pay leaving the former to 
cover the wider field of opportunities and political equality. Another specialist 
co-ordinating committee, the Nationality of Married Women Committee, on 
which the Union also worked, continued pressure for the promised legislation to 
allow a married woman the right to retain her own independent nationality. 
This was eventually introduced in 1948 and came into force on Ist January, 
1949, but it applied retrospectively to women who had already lost their British 
nationality on marriage to an alien. 

Another small victory in 1948 was the Ministry of Education’s decision that 
maintenance grants for day students in training colleges should be the same 
for men and women. 
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There was, however, little progress in the field of equal pay. Early in the 
year the Union was represented on a deputation (organised by the Open Door 
Council) received by the British Government representative to the International 
Labour Organisation, when it was proposed that an equal pay convention 
should be drawn up and Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott undertook to supply a draft 
that would be acceptable to women. Criticism was levelled at a memorandum 
submitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions in which it advocated 
equal pay but undermined it by claiming that “In the employment of female 
labour the capacities and physical constitution of women should, therefore, be 
taken into account in any relevant legislation or regulations” and, later, that 
particular qualities should be “carefully fostered in all women” to enable 
them to enter the occupations for which they are suited, thus suggesting that 
women’s labour should be canalised in certain directions. 


Needless to say, Mrs. Abbott’s offer to provide an equal pay convention 
was not accepted by the Government and when the official one was finally 
produced its terms were not altogether satisfactory—but it has not yet been 
signed by the British Government. 

On 10th June, the anniversary of the day in 1947 when the Labour Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton) had said that the Govern- 
ment agreed with the policy of equal pay but could not put it into force for 
fear of inflation, the Equal Pay Campaign Committee held a mass meeting in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. The speakers included Mr. David Eccles, M.P., 
who advised the women not to be side-tracked, but always make the claim 
for equal pay on the basis of justice — though some years later when he was 
Minister of Education he brought out the same arguments about the high cost of 
equal pay, the danger of inflation, and so on, that his predecessors used. 


After the meeting, hundreds of women flocked to the House of Commons 
to lobby Members of Parliament, and if this achieved nothing at the time, it 
served to remind the House that women were indignant at the repeated refusal 
to implement a principle that was so widely admitted to be just. 


Another deputation in 1948 was taken by the Union to the Ministry of 
Education to discuss once again the supply and employment of teachers in 
primary and secondary schools. Particular stress was placed on the danger 
of lowering professional qualifications by extending the provision of emergency 
training courses, and also the ill-effects of over-large classes on recruitment 
of teachers for primary schools. On another occasion the Ministry was urged 
to provide for supply and part-time service to be aggregated and counted for 
pension purposes and it is satisfactory to report that, before the Union closed, 
the years of representations on this matter met with some success. 

For many years, members of the Union had been invited to contribute to a 
“Valentine” to help the beneficiaries of the Old Guard Fund. This was no longer 
needed but the idea of sending a Valentine led to a light-hearted project. 
Thousands of copies of an “N.U.W.T. Valentine’ (reproduced on page 64) were 
printed, distributed to branches and individual members who sent them to 
their Members of Parliament to arrive at the House on 14th February, 1949, 
reminding them that Governments had accepted the principle of equal pay 
and should implement it in accordance with the pledge given in Magna Carta 
in 1215 that ‘to none will we refuse or delay right or justice.” 


Many Members of Parliament clearly enjoyed the joke and quite a few 
sent answers in verse, while the Press was impressed by the fact that the 
enterprise was carried through without any hint of it reaching them beforehand. 

The card was designed by a member, Miss G. M. McDonald, who used 
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her skill for the Union on many occasions, including the design for a new 
cover for “The Woman Teacher”; and her penmanship will take its place 
in the archives of the country for she inscribed the official copy of the petition 
on equal pay to which reference will be made later. 


A more impressive project in 1949 was the scheme for an equal pay film 
to be shown in cinemas as well as at private gatherings. Miss Jill Craigie, who 
had already scored several successes with documentary films, offered to give 
the script and her own work to make aj two-reel documentary on the principle 
of equal pay. The estimated cost of the production was about £5,000. 

This wonderfully generous offer came at a time when the movement needed 
fresh stimulus and a change from traditional methods of propaganda. The sum, 
though very low for the production of a film was, however, a considerable one 
to raise from women teachers and supplemented, if necessary, from the Union’s 
resources, for by now yearly expenditure exceeded income from subscriptions 
and the deficit had to be met from the accumulated reserves. Furthur, the film 
was not to be directed wholly to the teaching profession but to the general 
principle of equal pay. The Central Council, therefore, proposed that the 
Equal Pay Campaign Committee should sponsor it but that the Union would 
guarantee the funds. The Committee agreed to this and members of the supporting 
societies responded to an appeal for contributions. The Union undertook all the 
woik of collection and, later, of organising the non-commercial distribution 
of the film. There was some compensation for the labour in seeing the film 
take shape, for although much of it was made on location, several of the 
indoor shots were taken in 41 Cromwell Road, and were watched entranced 
by headquarters staff. 

The film itself was excellently done and was received with great enthusiasm 
at its first private showing in November, 1950. The cost, to the surprise of the 
sceptics, was less than the estimate and a considerable proportion of the funds 
came from N.U.W.T. members by direct donations or by means of money- 
raising efforts in the branches. There was difficulty in finding a commercial 
distributor but supporters helped by asking for the film to be shown at their 
local cinemas and eventually it must have been seen by thousands of the 
ordinary cinema-going public who would never have thought of going to a 
meeting. The 16mm. copies were in great demand and were shown not only in 
this country but abroad, one copy being bought for the Commonwealth National 
Library of Australia for their film archives and in 1960 permission was sought, 
and gladly given, for the film to be shown on television in Australia in connec- 
tion with a week’s intensive campaign on equal pay. 

One of the most successful functions held by the Union to raise funds in 
the post-war years was “Equality Fair” in November, 1949. It was opened in 
the morning by Dame Sybil Thorndike—a lively and penetrating speaker for any 
occasion—and in the afternoon by Mrs. Alison Settle: an additional and 
unexpected attraction was a speech by Miss Jill Craigie who explained what 
she hoped to do about her equal pay film, “To be a Woman”. 


In the case of the teaching profession, the equal pay campaign was given 
further impetus by the Burnham Committee’s decision in 1949 not to consider 
the question during the currency of the present award, but to examine a proposal 
for an increase of £150 at the minimum and maximum of the basic scale of 
salaries. This was abortive and when notice was subsequently given to terminate 
the scales in March, 1951, the N.U.W.T. circularised the Local Education 
Authorities, claiming that the only lines on which a scheme could be formulated 
to attract a sufficient number of well-qualified teachers to staff the schools 
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efficiently, must incorporate the principle of equal pay for equal work. Once 
again some Local Authorities expressed their agreement with this but, when the 
Burnham Committee reported, the proposals included a wider gap between the 
salaries for men and for women teachers. Once again, the wearisome round of 
expostulation was undertaken. Leaflets setting out the effect of the Burnham 
Committee’s proposals were distributed to delegates attending the N.U.T. 
Conference at which the report was to be considered, a protest meeting was held, 
with Miss Irene Ward, M.P., as the main speaker, detailed memoranda were 
sent to the Minister of Education, Members of Parliament and of Local 
Authorities, but with no avail, and in due course the new rates came into force. 


Another source of disquiet during this period was the practice of amalga- 
mating infants and junior schools, and of restricting the headships of them to 
men, thus extending the limitation too often imposed in the case of the mixed 
secondary schools for which it was customary only to consider the appointment 
of headmasters. Whenever cases were reported to headquarters, the appropriate 
authority was asked to extend the advertisements or invitations so that women 
could apply for the post. For the most part, each case had to be fought 
individually but at times a Local Education Authority would make a general 
ruling. For example, after the N.U.W.T. intervened in 1949, the Devon Educa- 
tion Committee undertook that advertisements for headships of mixed secondary 
schools would invite applications from men and women. But such rules did not 
end the trouble, and women had to be induced to apply for the headships— 
for unfortunately they were already tending to be discouraged from doing so 
because of the frequency with which men, apparently less well-qualified and 
experienced than themselves, were appointed. Whether these appointments were 
made because it was still believed that a school containing little boys must be 
under the charge of a man; or whether it was feared that men assistants would 
not work with a headmistress, the result was the loss of headships to women and 
the emergence of a pattern in which women could mainly expect to hold only 
the subordinate posts in the education service. 

It was only ten or twelve years earlier (1938) that a Director of Education 
in the North of England is reported to have told an N.U.W.T. deputation that 
men’s dislike of working under a woman was “something too deep for men to 
explain and women ever to understand”; that is an attitude that seems to have 
pervaded the teaching profession to a greater degree than any other calling. 
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Printed overleaf were quotations :— 


‘In full accordance with the best economic opinion (the Labour Party) stands for . . . the 
general adoption of the principle of equal pay for equal work.”’ 
Labour and the Nation, 1928 


*  . . to continue to use its full resources to engage without delay in vigorous co-ordinated 
activity to secure the implementation of Congress policy of equal pay for equal work and equal 
opportunities for wemen.’’ 

Trades Union Congress, 1947. 


“  . . the Government accept, as regards their own employees. the justice of the claim that 
there should be no difference in payment for the same work in respect of sex.’’ : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1947. 


to no one will we refuse or delay, right or justice.” 
Magna Carta, 1215, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE EARLY NINETEEN-FIFTIES 


There was a fairly general feeling that the golden age of education fore- 
shadowed in the Education Act was failing to materialise. The Union’s pamphlet 
“The Education Act 1944: Promise and Fulfilment’? voiced some of the doubts 
and then in 1950, a new pamphlet on ‘‘The Primary School” was issued, followed 
by a memorandum, later to be expanded into a pamphlet, on “The Secondary 
Stage in Education”. The Education Committee set itself the heavy task of 
reviewing the Local Education Authorities’ development plans but, time and time 
again, building projects and the supply of teachers were restricted by economy 
measures prescribed in Ministry of Education circulars, so that the original 
plans failed to take shape. 


For the 1950 General Election, the N.U.W.T. issued a manifesto seeking 
candidates’ support on various reforms that they considered necessary for the 
twin aims of founding a sound educational system and full economic equality 
between men and women. As was always the case, many replies were received 
from candidates declaring their support for these aims, but even those who were 
successful at the poll could not necessarily give the desired help once they were 
elected. 

The question of sponsoring a Union Member of Parliament had been 
discussed from time to time. In early days, the Central Council had been 
anxious that Miss Froud should stand but she very strongly held the view 
that the great need was for Union workers outside the House and that funds 
could not be spared to finance a Parliamentary candidate. In 1942 the question 
was raised again and this time two members, both in the Labour Party, were 
authorised to have their names included in the list of candidates when the 
opportunity arose. Now, with the experience of the last few years, and in face 
of the strict Party discipline which made it questionable whether any effective 
help could be given to the Union’s aims, Central Council decided not to sponsor 
a Parliamentary candidate; that it would, in fact, be illogical to contribute funds 
for this purpose when the Union was attacking the Government for its inactivity 
on the matter of equal pay. 


In the case of two Royal Commissions set up in 1951 evidence was submitted 
by the Union independently and also in co-operation with other women’s 
organisations. In the first, the Royal Commission on Taxation of Profits and 
Income, the Union claimed that every person should be entitled to separate 
assessment and taxation of income, that a man should only be entitled to a 
personal allowance on behalf of his wife in cases where she cannot claim 
her own allowance in accordance with the foregoing principle, that an unmarried 
person should be entitled to claim the same rebate that is allowed to a widow 
or widower in respect of a housekeeper, and that the conditions under which 
single persons may claim an allowance for a housekeeper employed by them 
for the purpose of caring for children for whom they may claim tax relief, should 
be the same for women as for men. 

The second Royal Commission was on Marriage and Divorce and here 
the Union memorandum was limited to the one point that a married woman 
should have equal rights and responsibilities with her husband for the guardian- 
ship of the children of the marriage. 

Unhappily in 1963 these reforms have still to be secured. 

The Festival of Britain Year gave another opportunity of publicity for 
Union aims and work. The College of Preceptors invited teachers’ organisations 
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to co-operate in holding an Exhibition on “The Teacher: in School and Out”. 
Rooms for meetings, sound and film strip projectors, etc. were made available 
without charge and the Union decided to hold two meetings; one on the 
Secondary Stage in Education, with special reference to the secondary modern 
school, and the other on “Equal Pay and Equal Opportunities in the Teaching 
Profession”—when the speakers included Miss Margaret Stewart, Industrial 
Correspondent of the “News Chronicle”. The film “To be a Woman” of which 
members had a pre-view at a cinema during the Annual Conference in Tunbridge 
Wells, was shown twice during the latter meeting and was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

In addition, leaflets about the Union were provided at a “Welcome and 
Information Centre” organised by a “British Women’s Hospitality Committee” 
to give general assistance to women visitors from overseas during the Festival 
of Britain. 


In May, 1951, after questioning by Miss Irene Ward, Mr. R. Morley, Mr. R. 
Sorensen and other Members of Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that he was “examining the possibility of making a start with the 
introduction of equal pay” in the Civil Service. There was reason to fear that he 
might agree to a proposal made in some quarters that the women’s pay should 
be raised to the men’s rates by degrees over a number of years, and the Union 
asked the Minister of Education (Mr. George Tomlinson) to intervene with the 
Chancellor to secure full implementation at once. 

The Equal Pay Campaign Committee planned a Trafalgar Square Demon- 
stration for 7th July but before this could take place, the Chancellor (Mr. 





By courtesy of N.A.L.G.O. ; 
Equal Pay Demonstration 


Trafalgar Square, July 1951 
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Hugh Gaitskell) announced his decision that the country could not afford to give 
equal pay: he also made it clear that, although the Government still believed 
that equal pay was a just principle, they were only prepared to accept it if it 
was allied to “any necessary increase in family allowances”’. 


In face of this, the demonstration became a vast protest meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Cazalet Keir, and with the Union’s President, Miss M. 
Brown, as one of the speakers. The star turn was Mrs. E. M. White, in her 
eightieth year, and with her head bandaged as a result of injuries received 
when she was knocked down by a bus on her way to the Square. But nothing 
would stop her from taking part in the protest and she exhorted the crowd to 
advocate the time-honoured Parliamentary procedure of “redress of grievances 
before supplies”. This, however, necessitated a strong body of Parliamentarians 
prepared to make a stand for a principle; and too many supporters regarded 
equal pay as just but not essential to the country’s well-being. 


The N.U.W.T. immediately issued a memorandum to Members of Parlia- 
ment pointing out the danger of keeping women workers as a permanent pool of 
blackleg labour, and also of debasing morality in public life by failing to put 
their principles into practice. 

This Parliament was, however, shortlived and another general election took 
place in the autumn. The Union’s Election Manifesto concentrated on four 
reforms considered to be essential if educational standards were to be maintained 
and sufficient women teachers of good calibre attracted to the schools—viz. 
parity between primary and secondary schools in the size of classes (with a 
maximum of thirty on roll); adequate provision for the school social services and 
the appointment of staffs for that work; equal opportunities for promotion; 
and equal pay for men and women teachers. 


Only seventeen of the seventy-seven women candidates were successful in 
the election. Miss Florence Horsbrugh was appointed Minister of Education 
but the post no longer had Cabinet rank. The question of equal pay was raised 
early in the new Parliament and the Chancellor (Mr. R. A. Butler) replied that 
he was not then in a position to make a statement but he hoped that “during the 
life of this Parliament the country’s financial position will improve sufficiently 
to enable us to move in this direction”. 


The first work of the new Parliament, however, was to embark on a series 
of economies which boded ill for any immediate prospect of expanding expendi- 
ture. Local education authorities were requested to review their expenditure 
“with a view to making immediate and continuous savings” and the aim was to 
effect a 5S per cent reduction. Teachers’ associations opposed this, and so also did 
a number of authorities who agreed that the reduction could not be made without 
impairing the education service. 


At this unpropitious time, the Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee 
sought an increase in basic salaries because of the steep rise in the cost of 
living. This was refused by the Authorities’ Panel and, after some further 
negotiations, the advice of an independent tribunal was sought which recom- 
mended increases of £40 a year for men and only £36 for women—a not- 
unexpected differentiation since the N.U.T. itself had suggested smaller increases 
for women than for men. Needless to say, the Union strongly contested this 
award and, while continuing the general work for equal pay by, for example, 
seeking Government support for an International Labour Office Convention on 
equal remuneration, memoranda and leaflets were issued for use in the specific 
case of the teacher. 

During the 1952 Budget week, there was lobbying by the constituent 
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societies of the Equal Pay Campaign Committee and a deputation led by the Vice- 
Chairman (who was the N.U.W.T. General Secretary) was received by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury. Another one was taken to the Minister 
of Education (Miss Florence Horsbrugh) and others were received by the 
leaders of the Labour and Conservative parties on the London County Council 
prior to the local government elections. By now, it was fairly common for such 
deputations to be received sympathetically, but with the excuse that the state of 
the country’s finances made it impracticable to take action. It was, therefore, 
very satisfactory to learn after one of the deputations that the London County 
Council had agreed that equal pay should operate for a number of its employees 
from Ist July, 1952. 

On the 9th May yet another mass meeting was held by the Campaign 
Committee in the Central Hall, Westminster, which was draped in the magnificent 
banner, “Equal Pay for Equal Work Now” which had been painted in sections 
by Miss G. M. McDonald and laboriously stitched together by the clerks at 
Cromwell Road, originally for use on the plinth in Trafalgar Square. 

In the late summer of 1952, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was reported to 
have told the Staff Side of the Civil Service National Whitley Council that he 
did not wish to raise false hopes that it was likely that a start could be made on 
equal pay in the near future. 

The N.U.W.T. thereupon suggested that a nationwide petition should be 
organised for presentation to the Government. This idea was approved by the 
Equal Pay Campaign Committee which undertook responsibility for carrying 
it out through the constituent societies, and enthusiastic support was given by 
individual N.U.W.T. members. 


The needs of retired teachers as well as of those still in the service were 
brought to the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer well before Budget 
Day and he was urged to provide for an increase in pensions proportionate 
to the rise in salaries since the date of the teacher’s retirement. When the 
Government’s proposals were made, however, they were totally inadequate in 
amount and although some minor amendments were made as a result of various 
representations, they still did not meet the needs of the case. 

Later in the year, notice was received from the Minister that Parliament 
was to be asked to authorise an increase in teachers’ pension contributions from 
10 per cent to 12 per cent of the salary and she also wished to take powers to 
alter the rate of contributions by Statutory Instrument at any time on the 
request of the Treasury. This was strongly opposed by the Union and a deputa- 
tion was taken to the Ministry on the 13th October, which also took the 
opportunity of proposing improvements in the existing superannuation scheme. 
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FQUAE -PAY VIN’ SIGHT 


The N.U.W.T. was going through a very difficult time in its domestic 
affairs. It has already been mentioned that current income was insufficient to 
meet current expenditure; and the deficit had to be met from reserves and from 
money-raising efforts. New members were not being enrolled in sufficient 
numbers to offset the losses from deaths and retirements, for these were now 
unusually high through the loss of women who had continued in service after 
the normal retiring age in order to help while the shortage of teachers was 
acute during the war and post-war years. The new generation of women teachers 
had grown up in quite a different world and for the most part they did not 
understand the need for a women’s organisation until this was brought home 
to them by a direct personal experience. 

Branches reported that their numbers were growing smaller and, in addition, 
the stresses and strains of life in the 1950’s made women reluctant to add to 
their professional and domestic duties by taking office in a local association. 
It is a tribute to the singleheartedness of so many branch officers that, despite 
the difficulties, they continued the work magnificently and never failed to 
respond to the appeals from headquarters for lobbying, circularising Members of 
Parliament or of local authorities, poster-parading, writing to the Press and so on. 

At headquarters, also, there were difficulties, particularly in getting suitable 
staff. It was no longer financially practicable to ask teachers to withdraw from 
school for organising work and it was, in any case, questionable whether the 
results they could achieve would justify the expenditure. Several experiments 
had been tried and two or three members who had retired on marriage (notably 
Mrs. A. Ward of Blackburn) gave valuable help in their own area: at another 
time several appointments were made of organisers to work partly at head- 
quarters and partly in the country, but with the greater transport and accom- 
modation difficulties that were a residue of the war conditions, it was not easy to 
continue working effectively in this way. Eventually, one organiser was retained 
for general work throughout the country and members of the Central Council 
held themselves in readiness to help by addressing local meetings, and those 
for students at training colleges, and investigating cases for the Legal and Tenure 
Committee when necessary. This left the onus for local recruiting work on 
branches, county associations and even individual members, where it was felt 
it properly belonged. A further economy was effected in February, 1953, when 
the Financial Secretary, Miss L. Lenton, retired and was not replaced. Miss I. C. 
McDenald who joined the staff in 1940 had been appointed Assistant Secretary in 
1951, so there were still three full-time officials for the Union as well as an 
organiser and a clerical staff. 

Another small domestic break in 1952 came when the London Museum 
accepted from the Suffragette Fellowship, their “Suffragette Museum” which 
had been housed at 41 Cromwell Road for some years. It was satisfactory to the 
Union to know that some of the records of the heroic fight for the vote, in 
which many members had taken part, were thus safely preserved, and a number 
of books that were not required by the London Museum were very generously 
given to the Ethel E. Froud Memorial Library. 

In 1950 the Durham County Council attempted to make it a condition of 
employment that all its employees were members of an “appropriate trade union”’. 
There was a particular danger for N.U.W.T. members as membership of a 
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minority organisation was unlikely to be approved, but this time there was general 
agreement among teachers not to give the required proof of membership of a 
union. N.U.W.T. members were assured of sustentation if it became necessary for 
them to resign their posts, while acting under the Union’s instruction. The Central 
Council maintained that it was the duty ofi the Minister of Education to intervene 
and eventually a direction was issued by him that the County Council should 
refrain from questioning applicants for teaching posts or for promotion about 
their membership of a professional organisation. 

In 1952 an attempt was made to evade this by ruling that teachers requiring 
extended sick leave must apply for it through their professional organisation*. 
Again the Union urged the Minister of Education to intervene but before this 
could be done, the matter was referred to the Minister of Labour and a Board of 
Arbitration was appointed which advised that the regulation should be withdrawn. 

This was a flagrant case of attempted restriction on teachers’ civil rights 
but it was by no means an isolated one. In Southend, a Corporation rule pro- 
hibited the employment of conscientious objectors, and this was only withdrawn 
after protests to the Authority and to the Minister of Education. In Middlesex, 
it was ruled that certain teaching posts should not be held by Communists or 
Fascists. This was contested by the teachers’ unions, and the N.U.W.T. considered 
that the Minister of Education should intervene here also, but the rule persisted 
for some years. 

A less direct attempt to protect the personal rights of members was made 
when early notification was received about an International Labour Office 
Report on the “Protection of Maternity”. The Union urged the Government 
not to support this Report which, if implemented, would extend restrictions 
on the employment of women before and after childbirth. The Union had 
already opposed the imposition of such restrictions on married women teachers 
and was anxious that these should not be extended or given further official 
approval. ; 


In home affairs, members worked hard to obtain signatures to the Equal 
Pay Petition. Two attempts were made to get the subject discussed in Parliament, 
on 11th February, 1953, in the Lords, by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, and on 20th 
February, in the Commons, by Dr. King: Union representatives were in the 
public galleries on both occasions. This was followed by members sending scores 
of postcards and telegrams to Members of Parliament, to arrive on Budget 
day, briefly pointing out that women teachers were required to do five days’ 
work for four days’ pay. When it was found that no provision was being made 
in the Budget for establishing equal pay in the public services, further protests 
were made to the Government and to Members of Parliament, and an impressive 
poster parade was held on 19th May, most of the posters being hand-drawn by 
members and their friends. A feature of this parade was the good-will it evoked 
from the public, men and women, and there were hardly any of the offensive 
or derisive comments so familiar to poster-paraders thirty years ago. 

Another interesting development was that a group of organisations 
catering for men and women in the public services, including the National Union 
of Teachers, the Civil Service Clerical Association, and the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association, had formed a “Co-ordinating Committee’’ on 


*This was a variant of the situation in the Rhondda nearly forty years ago when an application 
for an increase of wages or for a variation of the conditions of employment would only. be 
considered if it was made through a Trade Union and the Director ot Education in 1919 wrote 
to Miss Froud that ‘“The Council does not compel any of its employees to join a Trades Union, 
but the effect of the resolution is such that every employee cannot do otherwise if he or she 
desires an application to be considered at any time.”’ 
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Equal Pay and now they launched a second petition, so that during 1953, two 
were circulating. For a time, some Civil Servants had thought it wise to ask 
for equal pay to be introduced by instalments but fortunately, they had aban- 
doned that policy so both petitions urged full implementation without delay. 
Nevertheless, the duplication of effort was regrettable and confusing to people 
who did not know the reason for it. 

In addition to the general work for equal pay, during 1953 the N.U.W.T. was 
concerned about the possible revision of the Burnham scales, and early in the 
year issued a statement to the Authorities’ Panel urging that the principle should 
be incorporated in any scheme presented to the Minister of Education for her 
approval. When the Report was issued, however, the four-fifths ratio between 
the maximuni salaries of men and women assistants was maintained and, as the 
rates were increased, the actual money differences were greater, the differences 
in allowances for men and women graduates were increased, it was still possible 
for a headmistress to receive a lower salary than an assistant master on her 
staff; and nothing had been done to remedy the position under which a teacher 
who became qualified by virtue of long service was allowed no increments in 
respect of twenty years’ “unqualified service’, although a “late entrant” or 
emergency trained teacher received some recognition for pre-teaching employ- 
ment. The Report did, however, include the statement that “if and when 
Government action was taken to operate equal pay in the Civil Service they 
(the Committee) would consider the position in relation to teachers”. 

The inevitable protest meeting was held on 13th November in London and 
others were organised by branches in their own districts. Then, on the 9th 
December, the Equal Pay Campaign Committee held a Mass Demonstration 
in the Central Hall, London, with speakers from the three main parties, Mr. 
Anthony Greenwood, M.P., Mr. Joseph Grimond, M.P., and Mr. Gilbert 
Longden, M.P., and the fourth speaker, Mr. Gilbert Harding, was not content 
to express his own support for equal pay but made a forthright attack on the 
opponents of the principle in the teaching profession. 


The campaign reached its climax in 1954. On the Sth February, a deputation 
from the Committee was received by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Union speaker on this occasion was the President, Miss H. Murrish. She also 
spoke at a Central Hall meeting on 8th April, after the Budget had been 
presented and, despite Mr. Butler’s promise to give serious consideration to the 
case made by the deputation, he had still given no definite undertaking to 
implement it. In the interim, work on the two petitions was completed. The 
one for the Campaign Committee, taken to Westminster on 8th March in three 
symbolically old-fashioned horse-drawn carriages (a landau, a victoria, and a 
hansom cab) all gaily-decorated with posters, attracted much attention and good- 
will as four Members of Parliament (Miss Irene Ward, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, Mrs. Barbara Castle and Mrs. Patricia Ford) and the Officers of 
the Equal Pay Campaign Committee drove through the London streets. Cheering 
supporters greeted the arrival at Westminster and a number remained to lobby 
their Members of Parliament afterwards. (The second petition, although bearing 
a larger number of signatures, arrived in sober taxi-cabs, which had less pub- 
licity value!) 

The next day, both Petitions were presented to the House of Commons, a 
series of questions was asked of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Douglas Houghton, M.P., was given leave to introduce a Bill under the Ten 
Minute rule, the Second Reading to be taken on 9th April. Then, on 19th May, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer informed a deputation of Civil Servants that he 
hoped it would be possible to start giving equal pay to women in the Civil 
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Service before Ist April, 1955, but he considered it essential that the change 
should be made gradually. 

The N.U.W.T. forthrightly objected to the suggestion that equal pay should 
only be reached by stages but the Chancellor’s statement gave sufficient grounds 
for reminding the Burnham Committee and Local Education Authorities of the 
undertaking to reconsider the teachers’ position if and when Government action 
was taken to operate equal pay in the Civil Service. The months passed, however, 
and still no pronouncement was made as to what was to be the procedure 
for the Civil Service. A Royal Commission on the Civil Service was sitting and 
the N.U.W.T. gave evidence to this on the one point of equal pay. Although it 
was a foregone conclusion that a scheme of gradual implementation would be 
formulated for the Civil Service, the Union did not agree that a similar one 
would be acceptable for teachers, and was at great pains to demonstrate 
this on every possible occasion. 

At last, on the 25th January, 1955, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
in the House of Commons that agreement had been reached that the women’s 
scales for the non-industrial grades (with a few exceptions for particular cases) 
“would be increased by seven equal annual instalments so that on payment of 
the seventh instalment, women’s scales would become identical with men’s 
scales”. It was reported in “The Woman Teacher” at the time that not one 
Member of Parliament protested against this scheme which, in effect, “postpones 
the establishment of equal pay in the Civil Service for at least six years”. 

It also set the pattern for the schemes to apply to other public servants. 
The N.U.W.T. continued to press the case for full equal pay in the teaching 
profession, and was supported in this by the Equal Pay Campaign Committee 
on a deputation to the Minister of Education on the 14th February—when the 
speakers were Dr. K. Anderson (Association of Headmistresses) Miss I. Hilton 
(British Federation of University Women), Miss E. Watts (Fawcett Society) 
and myseif, as General Secretary of the National Union of Women Teachers— 
but most people, except the convinced feminists, considered that the battle for 
equal pay in the teaching profession was over, and that vigilance could be 
relaxed. Indeed, while the Union was still working hard to try and induce the 
Burnham Committee to report in favour of establishing equal pay at once, by an 
egregious blunder it was announced that the Equal Pay Campaign Committee 
was holding a “Milestone Dinner” to celebrate the beginning of equal pay in the 
public services, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was to be the main 
guest. This left me no option but to resign from the Vice-Chairmanship of the 
Committee, and the Central Council considered very seriously whether the 
Union should withdraw from membership. This proved unnecessary for within 
a few months, the Committee disbanded on the grounds that the further work 
necessary to implement full equal pay could best be undertaken by the individual 
organisations concerned. 

Although there was, unhappily, this difference of opinion on policy towards 
the close, this particular chapter in the Union’s history cannot be ended without 
paying sincere tribute to the organisations and their representatives on the 
Equal Pay Campaign Committee under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Mavis Tate, 
and subsequently of Mrs. Thelma Cazalet Keir, for the tremendous amount of 
work, enthusiasm and sheer skill, which resulted in this considerable step 
towards achieving equal pay for men and women workers. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


LAST DAYS 


The Minister of Education undertook not to proceed with the proposal to 
raise superannuation contributions, on the understanding that a working party 
set up by the associations of local education authorities and some teachers’ 
organisations to consider the working of the Superannuation Acts, would report 
within a few months. When the report was made, it was found that the two 
sides failed to agree on the vital issue of contributions but, despite the opposition 
of the teachers’ organisations, a Bill was introduced in 1954 to increase these 
to six per cent each from teachers and from local authorities. The N.U.W.T. 
considered that a contributory scheme itself was a breach of faith (since this 
was introduced as a temporary economy measure in 1922) but there were strong 
grounds for criticising increased contributions and the Union was, it was said, the 
first in the field in acquainting Members of Parliament of these. The opposition 
thus aroused in the House, and the storm of protests from teachers, was so strong 
that the Bill was dropped, though the Government announced its intention of 
carrying the scheme through before the end of the financial year. 

It is believed that the hostility aroused by the Minister over the question 
of superannuation was one of the factors that led to her removal from office in 
the reshuffle of Ministers which took place in the autumn. If so, Miss Horsbrugh 
was merely a victim of Treasury policy and it became the duty of her successor, 
Sir David Eccles, to force the issue. Before then, the General Election took place, 
so the Superannuation Bill was not introduced until the autumn, and again there 
was an outcry against the proposed increase in contributions from ten per cent to 
twelve per cent. The N.U.W.T. was also concerned about other points, particu- 
larly the failure to improve the pension position of supply teachers (who had to 
have an aggregate of 365 “counted days’ for one year of pensionable service) 
and to make some provision for superannuation of part-time regular service. 
Individual members got in touch with their Members of Parliament but the Bill 
was hastened on to the Statute Book, with the concession that it would not come 
into operation until Ist October, 1956, by which time it was expected that 
there would have been a full-scale review of salaries. The N.U.W.T. concen- 
trated its efforts on trying to secure some improvements of the Bill and in this 
was helped by Mr. E. Short, M.P., a former schoolmaster. 

The irony of the situation was that the National Union of Teachers (which 
had apparently never considered applying sanctions to obtain equal pay for 
its women members) and the National Association of Schoolmasters decided to 
ban the collection of national savings in schools as a protest against the 
increased superannuation contributions. The two associations of assistants in 
secondary schools did not support the ban, and neither did the N.U.W.T. which 
took the view that it was a matter for the individual member to decide whether 
or not she wished to undertake something that was in any case voluntary work. 
On two or three occasions when teachers advocated a ban on collection of dinner 
money as a means of pressing a salary or pension claim, the N.U.W.T. deemed it 
impolitic since such sanctions implied that, if their points were ceded, teachers 
would be satisfied to resume the work, whereas the N.U.W.T. considered that 
school meals duties should be removed from teachers altogether. 

While superannuation was being discussed, the Minister proposed a scheme 
by which teachers could provide pensions for dependants. It was primarily 
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devised to help widows and orphans and the very complicated proposals 
applicable to other dependants were quite unsatisfactory. These were discussed 
with Ministry representatives but, so far, a scheme acceptable to teachers has 
not been evolved. 

A brighter note was the introduction of another Pensions Increase Act in 
1956, under which the “means test’ was abolished. Inevitably the increases 
were deemed too small, but at least amendment was secured of a proposal 
that teachers with a shorter service should receive a smaller percentage increase. 

The National Insurance scheme had also to be considered from the point 
of view of teachers and, when this was due for revision in 1954, the N.U.W.T. 
reiterated the points that had been made from the outset, namely that there 
should be equal rates of contribution and benefits and the same retirement 
age for men and women insured workers, that the married woman in paid 
employment should be required to be insured and that she should be entitled 
to the full rate of unemployment and sickness benefit instead of having only a 
reduced rate. The Union was also very concerned about the permitted exclusion 
from insurance of the “low income group”, so often unmarried women who 
could not take paid employment because they had aged or invalid parents 
to look after and then were left without any support in their own old age. The 
Union suggested that, where such people could not be insured as housekeepers, 
a system of credits should be devised to enable them to qualify for retirement 
pension in due course. 


The year 1956 saw another milestone in the Union’s history for on the 
2nd June, the twenty-first anniversary of the purchase of 41 Cromwell Road 
was celebrated. Times had changed since the coming-of-age of the Union when 
the Central Hall, Westminster, had to be taken for the birthday party. This 
time it was thought that the number of members able to attend could well be 
accommodated at headquarters, but their enthusiasm and loyalty were under- 
estimated and it required an amount of ingenuity and resourcefulness to house 
all who came, and to ensure that each one had tea and a piece of one of the 
handsome birthday cakes most generously given by different branches. Birthday 
gifts were presented to refurbish the old house, replace worn equipment and 
institute new, including an electric duplicator and two dictaphones to ease the 
pressure of work: brief speeches were made by old and new members, and there 
was a tremendous amount of talk about old days and hopes for the future, 
before the party broke up to visit some of London’s theatres. 

As always with these headquarters functions, members and staff alike were 
greatly stimulated and it seemed that there would be another upsurge in the 
Union’s prosperity. Although the primary object was so nearly achieved the 
question of equal opportunities still gave rise to grave anxiety and so also 
did the position of the primary schools. So much official emphasis was placed 
on the importance of extending technical education and of attracting more 
mathematics and science teachers to the service that the needs of the primary 
schools were overshadowed. To draw attention to these, the Union issued a 
statement giving facts and figures about the primary schools—that in 1955, 
there were some 37,000 primary classes with over forty children on roll and 
nearly another 53,000 with between thirty-one and forty children on roll, so 
that over half the classes in primary schools were overlarge, that the building 
of new primary schools was mainly restricted to those required for new housing 
estates, so that many children had to be taught in dining halls, Sunday 
schools, etc., and there was little possibility of replacing obsolete buildings; 
that the requisition allowance for these schools was grossly inadequate, and so 
also was the non-teaching assistance which could be claimed. Owing to the 
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operation of the ‘unit’ system, salaries for head teachers of primary schools 
and the allotment of graded posts were less favourable than in secondary 
schools and the whole promotion prospect was gloomy. Remedies were suggested 
in the Memorandum, which was widely circulated among Members of Parliament 
and of local authorities, the Press, appropriate organisations and also among 
women teachers who were already dismayed at what they considered the 
discrimination against primary school teachers in the 1956 Burnham Report. An 
attempt was made to see the Minister of Education about the matter, but Sir 
David Eccles thought this would not serve any purpose as the needs of the 
secondary schools must take priority at that time although he agreed with much 
of what was said in the memorandum. 

In face of this attitude branches were asked to continue a Press campaign 
in the local papers and to raise the subject with their Members of Parliament, 
and this became even more urgent when a new Ministry Circular (No. 318) was 
issued which would, it was feared, aggravate the difficulties of staffing the 
primary schools. 

The battle for the primary schools was not allowed to overshadow another 
claim for equal opportunities, this time for all forms of technical education to 
be available to girls on the same terms as to boys. Several enquiries were 
instituted among members and Local Education Authorities and much valuable 
information was received. A review of facilities showed that often the only 
technical education open to girls was in the needle trades, commercial subjects 
and housecraft and there was a lamentable lack of opportunity for science 
teaching, technology and apprenticeships. 


The burden of work at headquarters was increased in 1955 as the clerk in 
charge of the Provident Sick Fund had left on marriage and her successor gave up 
after a short time. The Assistant Secretary came to the rescue as it was essential 
to have this department properly supervised immediately; and as the arrange- 
ment worked satisfactorily she agreed to continue as the responsible official. Then, 
in 1956, Miss Pearson was due to retire. Expenses at headquarters were increasing, 
postage, stationery, printing, fares, had all gone up: the revaluation of the house 
was a heavy blow and there was no compensatory increase in membership. There 
could be no question of paying current salary rates if a teacher withdrew 
from school to fill the office, so it was decided to revive the one-time Editorial 
Board to assist with “The Woman Teacher” and to vest responsibility for the 
day-to-day work in the General Secretary. Similarly, the work of the Legal and 
Tenure Department also came under the control of the General Secretary’s 
office but with the active participation of members of the Committee for case 
work in their own area. Fortunately, Miss B. N. Isaac continued as Hon. 
Pensions Secretary, although the complexity and volume of that work had grown 
with the new Superannuation and Pensions (Increase) Acts and the inclusion of 
teachers in the National Insurance scheme. Miss D. A. Griffin, too, gave valuable 
help on income tax enquiries from members. 

The reduction in the staff made it difficult to keep ahead in all professional 
and educational matters, as well as in the wider questions proper to the woman’s 
movement of which the Union was an important part. It could not have been 
done at all but for the fact that, as in the earlier days, Central Council members 
gave much personal service in writing, speaking, representing, the Union at 
conferences and meetings of other organisations, reading and analysing official 
documents and in helping members to solve their individual problems. 

There is a temptation among voluntary organisations to contrast conditions 
today with the missionary fervour and zeal of earlier years but, by the 1950's, 
organisation had become a much more complicated and expensive affair than it 
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was at the beginning of the century; the employment of professional aids to 
advertisement was common, and a tremendous amount of material was used 
to keep any particular project before even a specialised public. The N.U.W.T. 
could not begin to face expenditure on modern advertising and, for the most 
part, directed its efforts towards creating policy on matters relevant to the work, 
explaining that policy to local associations and members; and relying on their 
help in making it known to non-members, or to local Press, Local Education 
Authorities or Members of Parliament, as appropriate. Even by limiting expenses 
in this way it was necessary to report, year after year, that current income was not 
sufficient to meet current expenditure, and members were exhorted to try and 
increase income in the only sound way, by securing new members. 

In 1957, in conjunction with the Education Conference, a meeting of branch 
and county association officers was held at headquarters to discuss local 
organisation and difficulties. Although this was useful and enjoyable, and 
showed that there was much devoted service and originality in devising methods 
of attracting mew members, it must be admitted that enrolments remained 
insufficient to compensate for retirements and deaths. There was, in fact, no 
single issue to strike the imagination and arouse the deep feelings of suffering 
under injustice, as the equal pay campaign had done. The question of equal 
opportunities had still to be resolved but this was not a clear-cut issue to be 
met merely by securing that all appointments were open to women as well as 
to men. Women had to be encouraged to apply, and appointing committees to 
consider applications on their merits, and not as coming from men or women. 
The problem was now much more a sociological one with far wider implications 
than those proper to a union of women teachers, but there was a natural 
reluctance to discuss whether the Union had served its purpose. 

While this thought may have been in the minds of some members, the 
normal work was continued during 1957. Once again, economies were imposed by 
the Ministry of Education, this time in the form of severe restriction on “minor 
improvement projects” in school buildings, and the Union issued a Memorandum 
showing how the bad conditions would be a factor in discouraging people from 
taking up work in the schools and so postponing any hope of reducing the size 
of classes. More serious was the Government’s decision to reorganise local 
government in England and Wales, and substitute a block grant to cover the 
main local authority services. As the largest proportion of the existing percentage 
grants was spent on education, there would be temptation to effect economies 
there and it was feared that the less progressive authorities would seize this 
opportunity. In common with other teachers’ organisations, the Union opposed 
the scheme and a country-wide campaign was organised but to no avail. 


In the Education Committee, the introduction of the three-year training 
course for teachers was welcomed, and evidence was prepared for submission 
to the Central Advisory Council for Education on the education of young people 
between the ages of 15 and 18 years. 

A report on School Meals was unanimously adopted by the Annual Con- 
ference. This crystallized the Union’s statements of policy made from time to 
time, that the school meals’ service should be taken wholly out of the schools, 
and the services of teachers should not be used for it; and also that the cost 
of the service should not be charged to Education. Strong criticism was levelled 
at the conditions under which meals were served in schools, where they were 
often taken in classrooms or halls, so interrupting the proper work of the school. 

There has probably never been a time when adults have not viewed with 
anxiety the manners and morals of the oncoming generation, but they are not 
always ready to accept their own responsibility for the conditions which largely 
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shape the young people. In 1957, a report was made about an advertising stunt 
in which young children were invited to “raid” a toyshop and to keep as many 
of the goods as they could collect in a given few minutes. This was a minor and 
transient scheme but it was one, to quote the annual report of the Education 
Committee, “of certain practices in the world of commerce which are likely to 
be prejudicial to the moral good of children”. The matter was taken up with 
local Chambers of Commerce, Members of Parliament and the Press, with good 
results, and it also led to further discussions within the Union on “the moral 
climate of our time’. In its turn this formed the subject of serious debate in 
public session and a private meeting at the 1958 Annual Conference in April 
and was continued at the Education Conference in October, at which the 
speakers were a Probation Officer, a Superintending Inspector in the Children’s 
Department of the Home Office and a Justice of the Peace on the panel of a 
Juvenile Court. During the year there was also a private conference with Miss 
I. Hilton, M.Sc., F.L.S., the Organising Secretary of the Women’s Employment 
Federation, on the attitude of young people towards work and their choice 
of a career. 

The 1958 Annual Conference also asked for an enquiry to be made into the 
question of examinations in secondary modern schools. Following the usual 
procedure, information was sought from local associations as to the practice 
in their area and members’ opinions on the matter: a report based on these 
replies was eventually presented to the next Annual Conference. 

Similarly, information was sought from branches for a statement to be 
submitted to the Wolfenden Committce on Sport. Here, the points made included 
that, in providing facilities, the needs of girls should be given full consideration 
and that increased help for expansion projects (e.g. swimming baths and running 
tracks) should be given from governmental sources. The opportunity was also 
seized to deplore that “sport’? has become a business and that this attitude 
penetrates to the schools. 

Another instance of discrimination against women was brought to light 
partly as a result of women teachers’ improved financial position for they now 
expected to be able to have their own homes instead of being contented with 
cheap lodgings.* 

A member reported that when she applied to a building society for a loan, she 
was asked to provide a male guarantor. Truly, custom dies hard but as a result 
of the publicity given through questions in Parliament and correspondence in 
“The Times”, the Building Societies Association stated that although it could 
not fetter the discretion of directors in such a matter, it believed that the policy 
of most of its members was to treat a woman applicant for a loan in exactly the 
same way as a man. Such a statement was extremely useful and it may be claimed 
that another small barrier against equality between the sexes was being 
overthrown. 


*Even at the time of the 1931 ‘‘Economy cuts’’, when a woman teacher who was lobbying her 
Member of Parliament said that the reduction in salary would make it impossible to keep up 
her home, his retort was that she did not need a home. A room was enough for a woman teacher. 
She happened to be a married woman supporting an invalid husband. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
FULFILMENT OF A PURPOSE 


Since 1909 was accepted as the year in which the National Federation 
of Women Teachers was founded, it was planned to hold the 1959 Conference 
in London for a special Jubilee celebration, and during the later months of 
1958 the Central Council considered how to make this a thanksgiving for the 
past and an inspiration for future work. Before this took place, however, there 
was a discussion in the Central Council which had an important effect on the 
Union’s future. 

One of the reports to be made to the 1959 Annual Conference concerned the 
appointment of new Trustees who, under the rules, were elected by the Central 
Council from among their own number to serve for a term of seven years. The 
existing Trustees would complete their period of office at the Annual Conference: 
two of them expected to retire from school before another seven years elapsed 
and this applied to other nominees whose length of service and devotion to the 
Union made them acceptable candidates for this office. 

It was suggested that the term of office for Trustees should be reduced 
but the situation, combined with anxiety felt about falling membership and 
resources, led to a long and serious discussion on the future of the Union— 
was there still work to be done; if so, how could it best be undertaken. The 
matter was discussed exhaustively at the next three Central Council meetings. 
There was agreement on the first point but less certainty in the minds of some 
members as to whether the Union was still the best vehicle for the work. 

However, plans were made to effect some economies at headquarters, and to 
make a special statement to the Annual Conference giving an account of the 
difficulties with which the Union was faced, and also appealing to members to 
accept personal responsibility for increasing the membership. 

The possibility of the Union being closed within the next two or three 
years was so far from the minds of the majority of the Central Council that 
when, at this crisis in the Union’s affairs, the central heating system at 
headquarters failed from sheer old age, there was no hesitation in accepting 
the very generous offer of the Hon. Treasurer to meet a large proportion of the 
cost of installing an oil-fired boiler. 

In April, the Jubilee Conference was held in the Kensington Town Hall, 
in a spirit of optimism and zeal. The Civic Welcome which preceded the 
business sessions was addressed by the Mayor, the Bishop of Kensington, 
Members of Parliament, and also by Mrs. T. Billington Greig, the founder and 
first Hon. Secretary of the Manchester Branch of the Equal Pay League in 1904; 
there was a Golden Jubilee Dinner in the House of Commons, by invitation 
of the Rt. Hon. C. W. Key, M.P., attended by no fewer than twenty-two Past- 
Presidents, a toast to the Union was moved by Dr. Edith Ford, C.B.E., B.A., 
LL.D., formerly one of Her Mayjesty’s Inspectors and a forthright supporter of 
cqual pay, and the reply was given by Miss D. A. Griffin, B.A., Trustee, Past- 
President, and former Organiser. In the Public Sessions the discussions were 
lively and thoughtful and were given excellent notices in the Press: in the 
Private Session, the President’s statement was received with understanding of 
the grave situation it portrayed, the new rules were adopted, and members 
dispersed obviously determined to assure the successful continuation of the Union. 
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At headquarters, the day-to-day work continued much as usual; help and 
advice was given to members and local associations; conferences and meetings 
on matters relating to the Union’s policy were attended; official pronounce- 
ments were studied and points taken up with the appropriate government 
department. Once again, salary proposals were put forward by the Burnham 
Committee that maintained the four-fifths ratio between the rates for men and 
women teachers, although the application of the “equal pay’’ increment often 
lessened the actual differences to derisory amounts: a revised National 
Insurance scheme was introduced under which women teachers over the age of 
60 years and those in casual employment, would be adversely affected as 
compared with men, whose retirement age under the National Insurance scheme 
was 65 years; figures were collected from some older teacher-pensioners to support 
a claim for better treatment under the Pensions (Increase) Bill then before 
the House, and also for a fundamental revision of the teachers’ superannuation 
scheme; a Manifesto was drawn up and largely used in the General Election; the 
reports on the Primary Schools, and on education of young people from 15 to 
18 years were examined by the Education Committee and their findings were 
made known. 


Just at this juncture, a number of branches reported that they would have to 
close as members were unwilling to take office; and several of the existing 
Central Council members gave notice that, for various reasons, they would 
not be accepting nomination for the Council in 1960. The reluctance of members 
to attend meetings was not peculiar to the Union but a minority organisation 
is more susceptible than others to the need for active support from members 
if it is to maintain efficient working. The Central Council thereupon held in 
December a special meeting, as in 1959, to reconsider the whole question of the 
future of the Union. There it was decided that, as the primary aim of securing 
equal pay for women teachers would be accomplished in April, 1961, a 
recommendation should be made to the 1960 Annual Conference that the Union 
should be closed from that date. 


Once this decision was taken, events moved quickly. It was obviously 
undesirable for the proposal to be given any kind of advance publicity and yet 
members had to be notified so that they could come to Conference prepared to 
make a decision. A confidential letter was circulated to local secretaries and 
unattached members shortly before the 1960 Annual Conference in Buxton. 
This outlined the situation that had led to the formation of the Union and listed 
some of the changes in the position of women since then—the granting of the 
vote, the married woman’s right to earn, and now equal pay in the teaching 
profession and some public services. The question of equal opportunities 
remained but this depended ultimately not upon laws and regulations, but upon 
the willingness of the individual woman to enforce her right and upon public 
opinion to accept her right to a job on the basis of her suitability for it, 
regardless of sex. The reasons for the Central Council’s recommendation that the 
Union should close when equal pay was established for teachers were explained, 
and when the report was presented to Conference, it was adopted without 
opposition, and with pride in what had been achieved, though inevitably tinged 
with regret at the end of long and happy associations. 


Through all the discussions which had taken place in the localities and at 
Conference, not a word of the decision was made known until the official 
announcement at the last Public Session. It then received excellent treatment 
from the Press and commendation for its statesmanship and wisdom. 
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The first business of the new Central Council was to set in motion the 
machinery for closing the Union and its subsidiaries, the Mutual Aid Fund and 
Provident Sick Fund. 

The case of the Provident Sick Fund was fairly simple as it was a registered 
Friendly Society and, in the main, had to follow legally defined procedure. It 
was decided to close the Fund at the end of 1960 and subscribers responded 
magnificently in signing the required documents so that by dint of much detailed 
and tedious work, members’ accounts were all paid in full before the Union 
closed. 

The Mutual Aid Fund, on the other hand, had to dispose of the con- 
siderable funds accumulated during its lifetime. Experience in recent years 
showed that, for the most part, it was the old members who required help, 
rather than those who were still working, and eventually it was recommended 
that the remaining funds should be divided between three organisations which 
provided living accommodation and other help for elderly people who could 
no longer maintain their own homes. This plan was approved at a special 
meeting of subscribers held in February, 1961, and the moneys were given to 
The Friends of the Poor and Gentlefolk’s Help (which, despite its somewhat 
Victorian name, was found to provide really satisfactory homes that would be 
acceptable to members); the Delves House Trust, and the Church Schoolmasters’ 
and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution. The Board of Management was 
quite satisfied that, in each case, applications for help on behalf of former Union 
members would be given every consideration. 


The closure of the Union itself and the disposal of its accumulated funds 
was a more complicated matter and, eventually a special Conference was held at 
headquarters on 10th December, 1960, to fulfil the legal requirements for carry- 
ing out the decision of the Buxton Annual Conference. Subscriptions were 
collected for the last time in 1960, but as the final dissolution of the Union 
would take place in the middle ot a financial year (April, 1961) it was arranged 
to continue certain services to members until the end of 1961, to give them 
ample time to consider which Union they wished to join. 

To help cover these costs and to conserve as much as possible of the funds 
for a fitting memorial to the Union, members were invited to make a donation 
in place of the subscriptions not required from them for 1961 and it is 
characteristic of their attitude that many sent a full year’s subscription, or 
more, with expressions of thanks for all that had been achieved for women 
teachers. 

In the midst of the seemingly endless detail of closing the Union, arranging 
for the sale of headquarters and the disposal of its contents, much of the 
usual work was continued. The monthly issue of “The Woman Teacher” was 
resumed and provided members with a record of past events and suggestions 
on how they might continue to work for equality of opportunity through 
membership of other organisations, as well as giving information on current 
matters. The Standing Committees of the Central Council brought their work 
to a close; all proposals for the disposal of funds, and for a memorial to the 
Union’s work were investigated, final meetings and functions organised by 
local associations throughout the country were attended and plans made for the 
final Conference and a function to celebrate the actual achievement of equal 
pay in the teaching profession. 

With the flair which never failed the Union’s leaders in whatever had to 
be done, the stage was set so that the President to take charge of the proceedings 
for the final General Meeting, would be Miss H. K. Allison, one of the senior 
members on the Central Council: she had already served as President in 1944 
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and again in 1950 when she was asked to take the place of the incoming 
President who was obliged to withdraw owing to illness; she was a Trustee, 
and was a member of the West Ham branch which had contributed a number 
of distinguished members to the Union. 

On Wednesday morning, Sth April, 1961, at a general meeting attended by 
representatives from nearly every local association and many individual members, 
Miss Allison was inducted as the last President of the National Union of Women 
Teachers. 

The formal business was transacted, messages of congratulations and goodwill 
from friends and members were read, the final Annual Report was adopted and 
it was then reported that, after all claims had been met, there would be a 
balance of well over £20,000. This balance, it was decided, should be given 
to New Hall, Cambridge, to build residential accommodation for students, and 
so would be helping to further the higher education of women. Another welcome 
announcement was that Mr. Foskett, the Librarian of the London University 
Institute of Education had asked that the Union’s records should be given to 
the Library for preservation, and Central Council had been very pleased to agree 
to this with the proviso that the contents of the documents should not be 
disclosed for twenty years. 

The General Meeting was followed by a “Victory Luncheon” at the Café 
Royal: the speakers, carefully chosen to represent different aspects of the 
Union’s interests were Lord Pethick-Lawrence, veteran worker in the militant 
suffrage movement, Miss Vera Brittain, representing the “middle” generation 
who, with Miss Winifred Holtby, had given so much help to the woman’s 
movement and Miss D. A. Griffin, to represent the Union itself. Miss A. R. 
Murray, of New Hall, Cambridge, was there and expressed her great pleasure 
at the promise of the Union’s funds to help in building much-needed living 
accommodation for students; there was a message from Mrs. Shirley Williams, 
Miss Brittain’s daughter, and the closing speech was given by the General 
Secretary. Then, a final toast was proposed by the President, to the pioneers, to 
the women today and those of the future who would complete the work so well- 
founded and courageously undertaken. 

On this high note of jubilation for a mission accomplished, the National 
Union of Women Teachers officially came to an end. 
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Appendix (1) 


1904 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


PRESIDENTS AND ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


I. EQUAL PAY LEAGUE 


Mr. F. C. Blackburn Portsmouth 


Il. EQUAL PAY LEAGUE AND NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


Miss A. Hall Llandudno 
Miss E. L. Lane Oxford 
Miss E. L. Overmark Hastings 
Miss H. Gelder — 

lil. NATIONAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN TEACHERS 
Miss E. Mardon Plymouth 
Miss G. E. Johnson Aberystwith 
Miss F. M. Thomas Hull 
Miss S. Dix Weston-super-Mare 
Miss E. S. Potts, L.L.A. Lowestoft 
Miss E. F. Phipps, B.A. London 
Miss E. F. Phipps, B.A. Buxton 
Miss E. F. Phipps, B.A. London 
Miss A. S. Byett, L.L.A. Harrogate 
Miss A. Dawson Leamington 

IV. NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN TEACHERS 
Miss A. G. Hewitt, L.L.A. Bath 
Miss E. A. McKenzie Portsmouth 
Miss A. M. Bale Manchester 
Miss H. Grinter Cardiff 
Miss M. Conway Nottingham 
Miss E. E. Crosby, L.L.A. Birmingham 
Miss A. M. Jackson Bristol 
Miss C. Neal, L.L.A. York 
Mrs. E. Tidswell Chester 
Miss A. A. Kenyon Buxton 
Miss S. M. Burls Canterbury 
Miss G. I. Cottell, B.A. Dartmouth 
Mrs. F. E. Key Southend-on-Sea 
Miss H. R. Walmesley, M.A. Newcastle 
Miss C. M. Fisher, B.A. Blackpool 
Miss D. A. Griffin, B.A. Malvern 
Miss N. S. Parnell, B.A. Weymouth 
Miss H. D. Dedman Harrogate 
Miss A. Teece, B.A. Swansea 
Mrs. A. McMillan Eastbourne 
Mrs. A. McMillan eo 
Miss B. M. Pearson York 
Miss D. Appleby London 
Miss L. Turton London 
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1961 


Miss H. K. Allison 

Miss E. H. Hamlyn, L.L.A. 
Miss C. M. Young 

Miss E. M. Begbie 

Miss M. K. Hinchcliff 
Miss M. E. Marsh 

Miss H. K. Allison 

Miss M. Brown 

Miss M. Turner, B.A. 
Miss M. Murrish 
Miss M. Green 

Miss Spink 

Mrs. M. Raynes 

Miss R. Goodlatte 
Miss E. Thomas 

Miss M. N. B. Tyrrell 
Miss J. M. Collins, L.R.A.M. 
Miss H. K. Allison 


Sun Mo tr Z 


Appendix (it) 
(a) TRUSTEES 


1918-1937 
1938-1944 
1945-1951 
1952-1954 
1955-1959 
1960- 


(b) HONORARY TREASURER 


1914-1917 
1918-1919 
1920-1921 
1922-1925 
1926-1927 
1928-1934 
1935-1936 
19357 
1938-1943 
1944-1947 
1948 
1949-1951 
1952-1954 
1955-1960 
1960- 


Miss A. 
Miss E. 
Miss H. 
Miss A. 
Miss M. 
Miss E. 
Miss A. 
Miss G. 
Miss S. 
Miss H. 
Mrs. A. 
Miss C. 
Miss M. 
Miss M. 
Miss M. 


Jones 

A. McKenzie 
Grinter 

G. Hewitt 
Conway 

E. Cooper 
A. Kenyon 
I. Cottell 

M. Burls 

D. Dedman 
McMillan 

M. Young 
E. Marsh 
Brown 

N. B. Tyrrell 


Blackpool 
Nottingham 
Folkestone 
Malvern 
Brighton 
Sheffield 
Cheltenham 
Tunbridge Wells 
Harrogate 
Exmouth 
Leamington 
Southport 
Worthing 
Lowestoft 
Cardiff 
London 
Buxton 
London 


Miss A. Dawson and Miss E. F. Phipps 

Miss D. A. Griffin, Miss A. A. Kenyon and Mrs. F. E. Key 
Miss D. A. Griffin, Mrs. F. E. Key and Miss A. Teece 

Miss H. K. Allison, Miss D. A. Griffin and Miss C. M. Young 
Miss H. K. Allison, Miss D. A. Griffin and Miss M. E. Marsh 
Miss M. Brown and Miss M. N. B. Tyrrell 


(c) HONORARY PENSIONS AND SALARIES SECRETARY 
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1926-1932 Miss H. Grinter 


1933 Miss C. Fisher 
Pensions 
1934-1935 Miss A. G. Hewitt 1934-1936 
1936-1952 Miss V. E. Fletcher 1937-1942 
1952-1961 Miss B. N. Isaac 1943-1948 


Salaries 

Miss C. Neal 
Miss L. Turton 
Miss E. F. Willis 


(d) MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 


Addie, Miss J. (1923-1928) 

Aickman, Miss D. J. (1936, 1938, 1939) 
Aidney, Miss (1915-1917) 

Allison, Miss H. K. (1937-1961) 
Appleby, Miss D. (1937-1946) 


Bale, Miss A. (1913-1923) 

Barrow, Miss E. (See Mrs. Raynes) 
Begbie, Miss E. M. (1939-1954) 
Bond, L.L.A., Miss (1925-1928) 
Bonwick, B.A., Miss T. E. (1925-1928) 
Booth, Mrs. F. L. (1931) 

Boultby, Miss J. (1924) 

Brace, B.A., Miss F. (1926) 

Bray, Mrs. G. (1946-1948) 

Breakell, Miss M. (1956-1961) 

Brown, Miss M. (1947-1961) 
Buckley, Miss M. H. (1929-1934) 
Burls, Miss S. M. (1925-33, 1935-43) 
Busby, Miss P. (1949-1952) 

Byett, L.L.A., Miss A. S. (1913-1922) 
Byron, Miss M. (1936-1937) 


Cheevers, Miss (1921) 

Chester, Mrs. (1908-1917) 

Collins, L.R.A.M., Miss J. M. (1951-1961) 
Collins, B.A., Miss M. (1946-1947) 

Conway, Miss M. (1916-1930) 

Coombs, L.L.A., Miss C. M. A. (1920-1923) 
Cooper, L.L.A., Miss E. E. (1923-1934) 
Cottam, Miss H. (1956-1961) 

Cottell, B.A., Miss G. I. (1927-1937) 
Crosby, L.L.A., Miss E. E. (1919-1935) 
Croxson, Miss H. (1918-1921) 

Currie, Miss M. L. (1948) 

Curtis, Miss G. W. (See Mrs. Bray) 
Cutten, Miss | L. (1918, 1919) 


Dawson, J.P., L.C.C., Miss A. (1914-1937) 
Dedman, Miss H. D. (1927-29, 1932-47) 
Dix, Miss S (1909-15, 1918, 1919) 
Donne, Miss M. (1950, 1951) 


Eustace, Miss M. (1954-1959) 


Fearnside, Miss M. C. (1935-1942) 

Finch, B.Sc., Miss D. A. (1920-1923) 

Fisher, B.A., Miss C. M. (1930-1945, 1948, 1949) 
Froud, Miss E. E. (1913-1917) 

Fry, Miss (1911, 1912) 
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Gatley, Miss E. (1934) 

Gelder, Miss H. (1908-1912) 

Gibbs, Miss (1909) 

Goldberg, Miss A. (1931-1934) 

Goodlatte, Miss R. R. (1952-1959) 
Goodwin, Miss E. F. L. (1911-1915) 

Green, Miss H. M. (1947, 1948, 1952-1961) 
Griffin, B.A., Miss D. A. (1932-1959) 
Grinter, Miss H. (1917-1926) 


Hall, Miss A. E. (1908) 

Hamlyn, L.L.A., Miss E. H. (1941-1950) 
Harvey, Mrs. M. (1951) 

Hefford, L.L.A., Miss A. E. (1930, 1931) 
Hewitt, L.L.A., Miss A. G. (1915-1933) 
Hinchcliff, Miss M. K. (1942-1949) 
Hinchliff, Miss M. J. (1959) 

Hodgkinson, Miss N. (1919) 

Holden, Miss V. (1951-53, 1955, 1956) 
Hunt, Miss V. (1923-1925) 


Isaac, Miss B. N. (1929, 1930, 1946-1950) 


Jackson, Miss A. M. (1923-1928) 
Jobson, Miss S. (1908) 

Johnson, Miss G. E. (1910-1913) 
Jones, L.L.A., Miss A. (1914-1917) 
Jones, B.A., Miss G. M. (1958, 1959) 
Jones, Miss M. B. (1910, 1911) 


Keen, Miss (1909) 

Kenyon, J.P., Miss A. A. (1922-1945) 
Key, Mrs. F. E. (1927-1951) 

Knight, B.A., Miss I. C. (1953-1961) 


Lamb, Mrs. A. M. (1952, 1953) 
Lamb, Miss L. (1949-1951) 
Lane, Miss L. E. (1907) 
Lightman, Miss N. (1930-1933) 


McKenzie, Miss E. A. (1914-1922) 
McMillan, Mrs. A. (1934-1952) 


Mannion, B.A., Miss A. (1938-1940, 1942-1947) 


Marcham, Miss (1909, 1910) 
Mardon, Miss E. (1908-1911) 
Marsh, Miss M. E. (1946-1961) 
Marston, Miss M. A. (1918-1920) 
Mason, Miss G. M. (1960-1961) 
Murrish, Miss H. M. (1950-1958) 


Neal, L.L.A., Miss C. (1925-1930) 
Nichols, Mrs. (1914-1918) 

Nicol, Mrs. E. (1958-1961) 
Nixon, Miss E. (1924-1926) 
Noble, Miss M. E. (1926) 


Overmark, Miss E. L. (1908-1913) 


Palmer, Miss K. (1916) 

Parnell, B.A., Miss N. S. (1932-1937) 

Peake, L.L.A., Mrs. G. (1912, 1913) 

Pearson, Miss B. M. (1929, 1931, 1932, 1935-46) 
Penfold, Miss E. (1960, 1961) 

Phipps, B.A., Miss E. F. (1913-1937) 

Pierotti, Miss L. L. (1927, 1928) 

Potterton, Miss E. (1922) 

Potts, L.L.A., Miss E. S. (1909-1914) 

Poulter, B.Sc., Miss I. D. (1915-1918) 


Railton, Miss K. (1958, 1959) 

Raynes, Mrs. E. M. (1950-1957) 

Read, Mrs. (1908-1914) 

Robertson, B.A., Miss S. (1946) 

Rodwell, Miss (1909-1911) 

Rowe, B.A., Miss V. A. (1952, 1954, 1955) 


Shaw, Miss (1913, 1914) 

Sicely, Miss E. W. (1953-1957) 

Sims, Miss M. A. (1922) 

Smith, Miss K. J. (1954, 1955) 
Snowden, B.A., Miss E. (1924, 1925) 
Spink, Miss P. (1949-1957) 

Stainton, Miss M. (1929, 1931) 
Stanbury, Mrs. M. M. (1920, 1921) 
Symington, Miss (1915) 


Tebay, Miss (1911-1914) 

Teece, B.A., Miss A. (1934-1961) 
Thomas, Miss E. (1948, 1949) 
Thomas, Miss F. M. (1908-1916) 
Thomas, Miss P. E. (1952-1959) 
Tidswell, Mrs. E. (1919-1934) 
Titleboam, B.A., Miss L. (1922-1927) 
Turner, B.A., Miss N. M. (1948-1953) 
Turton, Miss L. (1937-1945) 

Tyrrell, Miss M. N. B. (1953-1961) 


Wadeson, Miss L. H. (1918) 

Wainwright, Miss S. (1938) 

Walmesley, M.A., Miss H. R. (1928-1946) 
Ward, Miss G. I. (1947, 1948, 1950, 1951) 
Webster, Miss I. (1921-1924) 

Westgate, Miss (1908) 

Williams, Miss A. K. (1911-1917) 

Williams, Miss F. E. M. (1957-1961) 

Willis, Miss E. F. (1937, 1938, 1941, 1944-49) 
Winchester, B.A., Miss A. (1937-1940, 1943, 1944) 
Wood, Miss (1915, 1916) 

Wood, Miss H. E. S. (1941, 1945) 
Woodhouse, Miss M. (1917-1920) 


Young, Miss C. M. (1935-1954) 
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Appendix (iil) 


Chairman 


1918 
1919-1923 
1923-1932 
1933-1941 
1942-1945 
1946-1952 
1953-1955 
1955- 


MAIN OFFICERS OF THE FUNDS 
(a) MUTUAL AID FUND 


1918-1923 
1924-1932 
1933-1935 
1936-1958 
1959- 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 


H. Croxson 
E. Hughes 
FeGhs Bgeceti 
F. E. Blake 
E. M. Begbie 
N. Hatwell 
K. Dee Leven 


Miss M. Widdicombe 
Miss I. Webster 

Miss A. Chamberlain 
Miss D. A. Griffin, B.A. 
Miss L. H. Merrick 
Honorary Secretary 


Honorary Treasurer 


1918-1922 Miss Butcher 
1923-1945 Miss M. A. Sims 
1946-1954 Miss A. E. Hefford 
1955-1960 Mrs. N. Hatwell 


Miss J. M. Collins, L.R.A.M. 


(b) PROVIDENT SICK FUND 


Chairman 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923-1927 
1928-1931 
1932-1933 
1934-1943 
1944-1949 
1950 
1950-1952 
1953-1960 


$8 


1919 
1924 
1925-1934 
1935-1936 
1937-1938 
1939-1953 
1954-1960 


Mrs. E. 
Mrs. F. 
Miss B. 
Miss L. 
Miss H. 


Honorary Secretary 


Miss N. Hodgkinson 
Miss Brooke 

Miss N. Lightman 
Mrs. Roberts 

Miss E. M. Begbie 
Mrs. C. Dawson-Follett 
Miss H. D. Dedman 
Miss S. M. Burls 
Miss E. F. Willis 
Miss C. M. Whitaker 
Miss P. Tett 

Miss M. N. B. Tyrrell 


Miss L. Cutten 
Miss R. Robinson 


Tidswell 


E. 


Key 


N. Isaac 


Ee 


K. 


Stone 
Allison 


1919-1924 
1925-1933 
1934-1947 
1948-1954 
1955-1960 


Honorary Treasurer 


Mrs. E. Tidswell 
Miss B. C. Shadbolt, 
Miss A. H. Moss 
Miss N. M. Turner, B.A. 
Miss M. L. Carter 


B.A. 








